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Uw. 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Fr s 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire, 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and develo; at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATLVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoasa Normat Scoot for the training of masters to conduct CoNsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Litrie 
Curtprex, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and ae! for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the rong rok ed lectures, and introducing bis highly Sg te and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, com ot 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs und Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 

APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 

Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Mark. 
and Practical Instrumental! and Vocal Classes... 

Master of the General Educational Department: 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, 
History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- 
keeping 





Mr. Powe 
and Two 
) Assistant Teachers. 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
ORGAM 6c ce) te | eet setts ee - we? . cn ee 
‘ Herr S1emers. 
Pianoforte .. oe ee ° *e { Mr. ELDER. 
. Mons Roouier. 
Violin... - { Mr. BEanD. 
. Mons, VievuxTEMPs, 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola **) Mr. T. Donovan. 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet «. Sig. Correst. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments .. -» Mr. H. Russet, 
Concertina (German and English) «» Mr. ELper. 
Vocal Classes .. és ae oe ee ee ee sae, Set and 
Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and’ 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 
Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
= by paying a mderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
8. 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Mark is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to .nvite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his ce haber “ * ve Hivantice st hag Roma of this country to mat me 
establishment. ng hours:—From Nine to Eleyen, a,m., and Two an 
Four, "10 Saturdays and Sundays excepted. y : ° 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT SPREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 12th, 


AN ITALIAN NICHT. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 

QUINTET, in A major (Op. 20, No.5) «2 «+ ~~ +» --Boecherini. 

(First time. ) 

Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, M. Paque, and Signor Piatti. 
RECITATIVE e RONDO, “Ah non sai qual pena” ., rti. 
Madile. Euphrosyne Parepa. 

SONATA, in A major (Op. 25), Pianoforte .. ee ee 

(First time.) 

Mr. Charles Hallé. 


(First time.) 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
CAPRICCIO, ‘“‘ {1 Trillo del Diavo'o,” Violin 
(First time.) 
Herr Becker. 


PART II. 
GRAND QUARTET, in E flat major (No. 1.), for two 
Violins, Viola, and Violonceilo(By desire) . -. Cherubini. 
Herr Becker, Herr Rics, Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti. 
ARIA, ‘“‘ Pria che spunti in ciel l'aurora.” 
(11 Matrimonio Segreto.) de Se 
(First time.) 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 
HARPSICHORD LESSONS .. on ee 
(First time ) 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
GRAND ARIA, “‘Se il ciel mi divide” (Didone Abban- 
donata.) -- Piccini, 


1860, 





Clementi, 
ARIA, “‘ Pieta Signore.” Stradella. 


Tartini. 


Cimarosa. 


«. Scarlatti 


Madile. Euphrosyne Parepa. 
By desirs.) 
QUARTET, in D. major (No. 4) aa ee ee ee 

Herr Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti. 
(First time. 


Donizetti. 


CONDUCTOR—Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Unreserved Seats, 1s.—Tickets to be had of Mr. 
Austin, at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Cramer and Co., Hammond, Addison, 
and Co., Schott and Co., Ewer and Co., Simpsn, Ca: ter, and Oetzmaun and Co., 

en'-street; Brooks, 24, Old Cavendish-street; Bradberry’s London Crystal 
Palace, Oxford-street, Duffand Co., 65, Oxford-stre t; Prowse, Hanway-street ; 
Wylde, Great Hall, Hungerford Market ; Chidley, 195, High Holborn ; Purday, 
50, St, Paul’s Church-yard; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside; Turner, 
19, Cor: hill ; Cook and Co., 6, Finsbury-place, south; Humfiess, 4, Old Church- 
street, Paddington-green ; Mitchell, Leader and Co , Ollivier, Campbell, and Willis, 
Bond-street ; and Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 








R. CHAS. HALLE will perform Clementi’s Sonata in 

A major, Op. 25, and a Selection from Scarlatti’s celebrated Harpsichord 

Lessons for Piano Solo, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall, on 

M eg J evening next, March 12. Sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s,; unreserved 
seats, Is. 


TALIAN NIGHT.—MR. SIMS REEVES at the 
Monday Popular Concerts.—Owing to the great success of the programme 
selected from the works of Italian composers, B saencaen on Monday evening, 
Feb. 27. the Directors of the Menday Popular Concerts have much pleasure in 
announcing that they have made arrangements to repeat it on Monday evening 
next, March 12th. Principal performers :—Mr. Chas. Halle, Herr Becker, Signor 
Piatti, Madile. Parepa, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Conductor—Mr, ict. 
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R. MELCHOR WINTER, Tenor. All communica- 

tions respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, and Italian or 

English opera, to be addressed to his private residence 17, St. James’s-square, 
Notting-hill, W. 


R. CHARLES SALAMAN’S EVENING CON- 
CERT, at the Ifanover-square Rooms, on Thursday, March 29th, at 
Half-past Eight. Vocalists:—Madame Catherine Hayes, Madlle. Parepa, Miss 
Stab:.ach, Miss Eliza Hughes, and Herr Reichardt. Instrumentalists :—Pianoforte, 
Mr. Salaman Violin, Herr Molique and Mr. H. G. Blagrove; Vila, Mr. R. 
Blagrove; Violoncello, ierr Lidel. Accompanyist, Mr. Frank Mori. Programmes 
will be shortly }ublish d. Tickets, 7s. each; family ticket, for four persons, One 
Guinea; of Mr. Salaman, 36, Baker-street, and of the principal music-shops, 


ISS STABBACH will sing Charles Salaman’s New 

Ballad, ‘‘ Good bye! a long goud bye.” at the composer’s concert, on the 

_ a Published by Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 
ice 2s. 6d. 


Miss MARGARET McALPINE (Contralto), 


reques's that letters respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
and Pupils, be addrcssed to her residence, 63, Burton-crescent, New road. 


ISS ELLEN LYON, Vocalist (Soprano). Letters 
respecting all public and private engagements to be addressed 26, Charles- 
street, Berners-street, W. 


DLLE. MARTE WIECK, Pianist.—Letters respecting 
engagements for concerts and lessons to be addressed, 14, Leinster-square, 
Hyde-park, W. 























Letters respecting lessons or engagements for the pianoforte or harmonium 
to be addressed to nim, care of Messrs Chap. ell and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


R. TENNANT has returned to town. All communica- 

tions respecting engagements for himself and Mrs, Tennant to be addressed 

to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Chappell 

and Co., 50, New Bond-street; or to their residence, 307, Oxford-street, New 
Bond-street, W. 








RS. TENNANT (Sister of Mr. Sims Reeves), begs to 
acquaint her friends and the public that she continues giving lessons in 
singing. For terms, apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square ; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; or at her own 
residence, 307, Oxford-strect, New Bond-street, W. 


“MMHE ARION” (Eight-Part-Choir)—The members of 
this Society will meet until further notice every Thursday evening, at 
8 o'clock, at 18, Berners-street, Oxford-street. Conductor, Mr. ALFRED 


GILBERT. 
f , F. F. REILLY, Hon. Sec, 
Persons desirous of joining the choir are requested to address the Secretary. 








AUTION to Musicsellers, Booksellers, and others 

whom it may concern.—‘“‘AM I NOT FONDLY THINE OWN?” adapted 

to a German air, entituled “ Du du liegst mir im herzen ;” the English version by 

Maria Hutchins Callcoit, and music adapted by William Hutchins Callcott. 

NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the copyright in the above-mentioned song is 

vested in Cc. Lonsdale, of No. 26, Old Bond-street, music-publisher, and legal 

proceedings will be taken against any person who may be found to have pirated, 
or shall hereafter be found pirating, such copyright in the before-named song. 


Dated this lst day of March, 1860. 
CHRISTOPHER LONSDALE. 


(Signed) 
AUTION TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—< Thou art 
,_ 80 near, and yet so far,” Song, composed by Alexander Reichardt.— 
Notice is hereby given, that the above-named song is copyright of Messrs. 
Duncan Davison and Co., and that legal proceedings will be taken against all 
— infringing the same. The only publishers whose names and addresses 
ve been printed on the title-page of the said song, by Messrs. Duncan Davison 
and Co., are Messrs. Boosey and Son, Cramer and Co., and Chappell and Co, 
London: 244, Regent-strect, March 1, 1860. 


ANTED, A GOOD TUNER.—For particulars, address’ 


M. N., care of Messrs. Boosey and Son, 








O CHOIR-MASTERS AND ORGANISTS —A Bass 

Singer (occasional deputy at St. Paul’s Cathedral) is desirous of an engage- 

ment on a Sunday (full choral service preferred). Address, Z, A., Brooks’ Office, 
24, Old Cavendish-street, W. 


O INVESTORS.—CONSOLS CAPITAL STOCK is 

a medium for employing and improving Large or Small Sums of Money, in 

connection with Government Securifies. The Stock is issued by the Consols 

Insurance Association, 429, Strand, London. Incorporated | eetenes to Act of 

Parliament. Investments bear Five per Cent. per Annum Interest, receivable 
Monthly, if desired. a ae ; 

Full particulars may be obtained on application at the Chief Offices, 429, Strand, 


London, ti 
nepaenens THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 








T° ORGANISTS AND CHOIR MASTERS.— 
WANTED, an Organist and Choir Master, for the Parish Church of the 
Holy Trinity, in the City of Coventry. Salary, 50 per annum. He must be in 
communion with the Church; must prod satisfact test ils as to 
character and ability ; and will have to provide a choir consistinz of not less than 
12 men and 16 boys, towards which Pts per annum will be allowed by the Vestry. 
Applications to be sent to William Lynes, Esq., Accountant Churchwarden, 
Coventry, on or before Wednesday, the 28th instant, 
Coventry, 8th March, 1860. 


O VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS.—Boosey and Sons 


military band instruments, reed and brass, as well as bugles, drums and 
fifes, have been used and approved of by almost every regiment in the service, at 
home and abroad. Those regiments that contemplate the formation of a band, 
are invited to apply to the firm, who wil! be happy to recommend them competent 
bandmasters, and render any further assistance that may be required.—Boosey 
aud Sons, Holles-street, London. 


EYERBEER’S DINORAH AND STERNDALE 

BENNETT'S MAY QUEEN, are sung nightly at the CANTERBURY 

HALL CONCERTS. Comic vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish comedian 

and mimic), W. J. Critchfleid and E. W. Mackney. Several interesting pictures 

are added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated 

and beautified, and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sizhts of the 
metropolis. 


USICAL UNION.—Members who have not received 

the RECORD, 1859, containing a Portrait of be eal and a Sketch of Music 

!n Paris, &c., to notify the same to the Director. Subscriptions are now due, and 

tickets will be issued before Easter. Extra copies of ‘‘Record,’’ 1859, to be had, 
2s. 6d. each, on applying by letter to J. ELLA, Director. 

















Shortly will be Published, 
WO EVENING SERVICES IN A MAJOR: Cantate 


and Deus, Magnificate, and Nunc Dimittis, with Organ Accompaniment. 
Composed by E. Bunnett, Mus. Bac., Cantab,, Assistant Organist of Norwich 
Cathedral. Price (to Subscribers) 8s. Subscriber’s names will be received by the 
Author, Upper Close, Norwich, and by the Publishers, Messrs. Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, London, W. 





Second Edition, Folio, pp. 40, stitched. Price, complete, 7a. 6d. 
R. ROSS'S Useful Morning and Evening 
@ Service in F, for four voices, with organ accompaniment. Se 
7 oa _ Jubilate, 88.; Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 3s. 
. A. Novello. 


ERRARI’S WORK ON THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


price 8s., may be had at his residence, Devonshire-lobge, Portland-road, 
Portland-place, and at all the principal music-sellers. 
**Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 
“There is more sense in tais work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Atheneum. 
“ Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 


“"MMHERES NOTHING LIKE A FRESHENING 


BREEZE,” new song by Alberto Randegger, composed for and sung with 
the greatest success by Mr. Thomas, when on his last tour, and always encored. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


I\VANS'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—Full _ par- 


ticulars of these unrivalled instruments to be had of the manufacturers, 
Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London, Manufactoriés at Wells-street 


Full 


tely, 
don : 











, aud Davies-street, 





W ANTED, immediately, a Pupil in a Musical Establish- 

ment, where he will have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the profession in all its branches, Apply to Herr Winzer, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 





MPORTANT.—To be disposed of, immediately, a well- 
established Music Practice, including New Organ at good salary, ina Town of 
a. “i psy anne 9 i ere 4 by large populations, The 
s about to leave the kingdom. ly, by létter only, to th f 

Messrs. Addison and Co,, 210, Regent-street, Voutos, W. ere rene 





ASES PATENT CONCERTINAS, as used by 


Signor Regondi and Mr. George Case, are remarkable for their superior tone, 
and being less liable to get out of tune than any other —— Concertinas. 
— from four to twelve guineas each. Manufactured by sey and Sons, 

olles-street. 


LBERT DAWES’ “AULD LANG SYNE,” with 

Variations for the pianoforte, is just published, price 5s., by Duncan 

Davison and wat bone Regent-street, where the popular “South Down” Polka, for 
pianoforte, may be obtained, price 1s, 
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REVIEWS. 


“The Quadroon Girl”—words by Longfellow, music by 
Balfe. “ Magenta,” music by Balfe (Boosey and Sons). 
Mr. Balfe has bestowed unusual pains upon the fortunes or 
misfortunes of the poor Quadroon Girl, set forth with such 
eloquent impressiveness, accompanied by so revolting an 
insinuation, in the poetry of Professor Longfellow, who, in 
the last stanzas, plainly intimates that the planter sells his 
own daughter to become the slave and minion of the slave- 
dealer ;— 

“ ¢The soil is barren, the farm is old,’ 
The thoughtful planter said ; 
Then look’d upon the slaver’s gold, 
And then upon the maid, 


His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains, 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins, 


But the voice of nature was too weak, 
He took the glittering gold ; 
Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold.” 

“The heart within ” the bosom of this planter must have been 
a heart of slow “beat”—not such a heart as Longfellow 
ordinarily delights in pourtraying, not such a heart as the 
heart of his “Blacksmith.” In all respects the position of 
the unfortunate Quadroon was deplorable—for, sings the 
poet :— 
“ Her eyes were like a falcon’s, gray, 

Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore, save a kirtle gray, 

And her own long raven hair.” 
(If she had a hawk’s nose and a swan’s neck, she must have 
been a most bird-like Quadroon, and was purchased, per- 
aunter, by the slaver for his legitimate wife’s aviary). More 
puritanical than the American verse maker, Mr. Blatchley 
(who embellishes the song with a striking pictorial frontis- 
piece) has clad her decently in a long white gown, with blue 
girdle, and scarlet dressings, besides placing bracelets on her 
arms, and red and pink roses in her “raven” hair. Mr. Balfe’s 
music—assuming the form and dimensions of a scena, with 
recitatives and movements in varied tempi—is eminently 
dramatic and expressive. It would suit any contralto or 
bass singer now before the public, and, delivered earnestly, 
could not fail of producing a marked sensation. Our prolific 
composer has no doubt felt deeply for the miserable Quadroon, 
whose beauty might excite the compassion of even a less 
Feet son of Orpheus than the author of “The power of 

ve.” 

Of “ Magenta,” too—where the words (anonymous?) repre- 
sent the solitary grief of a bereaved girl < true-love has 
been slain in battle), alternated and, at times, combined with 
the shouts of victory and demonstrations of joy, to which the 
inhabitants of a disenslaved country give vent outside— 
Mr. Balfe has'(less ambitiously) made a species of dramatic 
scena. His martial touches are confined to imitations of 
trumpets and reproductions (“transcriptions ?”) of trumpet- 
calls, assigned to the peaceful Benedict or Jules de Glimes of 
the piano; but with the tender complaints of the unhappy 
girl, his melody is entirely and appealingly sympathetic. 
Here, again, we have a song fitted alike for contralto or bass, 
its highest note being D on the fourth line, while the highest 
— in the “Quadroon-girl” is F on the fifth, of the upper 

ve, 

“ The Poor Orphan Child” —written by R. Lincoln Cocks, 


— 


° hd 


composed by F. Campana (Boosey and Sons). An arietta 
in the pleasantest and most unlaboured manner of its agree- 
able and unlaborious composer—a simple ballad, in short, 
giving real musical charm to a poetical appeal on behalf of 
the friendless orphan, from the pen of Mr. Cox, which, if 
sung to Sig. Campana’s melody, at the door of an asylum, 
would be pretty sure of obtaining admission for any piti ble 
protegé (or gée) either, or both, of them might adopt. 

“ Adieu, dear Home”—words by Richard Bennett, music 
by E. J. Loder (Boosey and Sons)—is another unpretending 
ballad, superior even to the one just criticised, combining a 
graceful and easily-remembered melody with an accom- 
paniment the neatness and propriety of which are alike 
eminent. The lines of Mr. Bennett, although on a hacknied 
theme, are simple, healthy, and unaffected. 

“ The Dew-drop and the Rose, song for voice and piano” — 
poetry from the German, music by G. A. Osborne (Duncan 
Davison and Co.)—is remarkable alike for expression without 
exaggerated sentiment, and for cleverness without pedantry. 
(Dr. Johnson, or Mr. Cherley might here interpose— 
“Sublime without whiskers ?—melancholy without a white 
waistcoat ?” but the “withouts” in this instance are not 
open to such carping.) Not only is Mr. Osborne’s song 
well written and expressive ; it is marked by decided 
character, and character well sustained throughout, which 
in a composition of so little pretence is a quality that at 
once arrests attention. The words, moreover, are so uicely 
exhibited in their English costume—by a poet (ess?) who 
need not have adopted the anonymous—that we are tempted 
to quote them :— 

‘ A dew-drop reclined on a beautiful rose, 

And whispered soft vows of his love, 

When near that sweet flower to seek soft repose, 
A sunbeam fell down from above! 

The dew-drop instinctively felt there had come 
A rival—his loved one to prove, 

A shelter he sought next the heart of the rose, 
And whispered soft vows of his love. 

Still nearer came that sun’s bright ray, 
As he called the rose his bride, 

Those words the dew-drop heard him say, 
Then droop’d his head and died.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

MOZART’S TRIOS. 
Srr,—Can you inform me how many original violin trios, by Mozart, 
are in existence besides the well-known Grand Trio in E flat, Op. 19. 
My object in asking this isto complete my collection of original violin 
trios, quartets, and quintets. By publishing this in the Musical World, 
you will oblige, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Brighton, March 1st. ARTIST. 





FAIR PLAY. , 

Si1r,—I take the liberty of addressing you, hoping you will allow me 
a space in your columns, for which I shall feel much obliged. . 

I played at the competition for the situation of organist at St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, which took place on Monday the 6th instant, and was resurned by 
the umpires (three in number) as the best player ; notwithstanding the 
organ is not my principal instrument. It would be out of place to 
repeat the umpire’s report here, as it could do no one but myself any 
good. However, three were selected for election—No. 8, first; No. 2, 
second; and No. 9, third. The election took place on Monday the 
20th instant, when Mr. Carter (a resident of Chelsea), the worst of the 
three, was elected by a large majority. Is it not a most shameful 
proceeding to bring a dozen men from different parts of London and 
elsewhere, to play for an appointment that was virtually, if not actually, 
given to Mr. Carter long before the playing? I, for one, lost a whole 
day’s teaching, Monday being one of my busy days. eat) 

One thing, I have not yet mentioned, I think deserves more than 
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Ordinary condemnation; that is, the fact of several of the trustees telling 
me that they had made up their minds to vote for the best man, I 
(from the judgment of the umpires) thought they would vote for me, 
and, in consequence, made sure of my election. I should not take this 
step, were this the first time I have been thus treated in a like affair. 
I never played in a competition but once before, and being returned 
by the umpires as the best, and not being elected, I made up my mind 
never to play in competition again, which resolution I kept until the 
time that Chelsea became vacant. Should Mr. Carter refer to a com- 
petition that took place for St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, years back, I 
answer him in the following terms, “I did not play for it;” that is to 
say, I played one piece, but finding that there was something to play at 
sight, 1 declined going on further (having at that time very imperfect 
sight, which is now, thanks to Mr. Bowman, of Clifford-street, quite 
perfect). Hoping that you will not find this letter too long, and that 
ou are of my way of thinking—that is, that such things should be made 
own, for the good of organists as well as of congregations—I remain, 
sir, yours respectfully, F. Scorson CraRk. 
4, Union-grove, Wandsworth-road, &., 
Feb. 29th, 1860. 
P.S.—The trustees have not thought 'fit to write to inform mo of 
their decision. ‘“ How very business-like!” but what is one to expect ? 
Perhaps they are ashamed of their conduct—and well they may be. 


THE BROTHERS HOLMES. 


Sir,—Having had the great pleasure to make the acquaint- 
ance of the English violin virtuosos, the Messrs. Alfred and 
Henry Holmes, I ought to write you some lines on this occasion. 

Believing it will be interesting for you and the musical public 
to know the artistical movements of your praiseworthy country- 
men, I beg to inform you that they have been for the last two 
weeks staying here amongst us, during which time they have 
played at the Court with the greatest success. They so enchanted 
the King, that after hearing them the first time, he begged them 
to stay for some days longer, that they might play again at the 
palace; and further, by his wish a concert was arranged for 
them in the Opera-house, which went off most brilliantly. They 
were recalled with the greatest enthusiasm, after each of the 
solos and duets which they performed. 

Previous to their arrival here they were two months in Copen- 
hagen, where they created a great sensation by their concerts 
and by their performances in the Society of the Musik-verein. 
They also gave several concerts in the provinces of Denmark 
with the greatest success, Therefore the young artists have 
sufficiently confirmed the great praise which my cousin the 
happy deceased senior of the violists Mr. Spohr often had 
spent them ; and on that account my sincere interest for the 
two brothers will excuse this letter and my bad English therein. 

I an, sir, yours truly, 
ARNOLD WEHNER, 
Kapellmeister of his Majesty the King. 
Hanover, 27th Feb., 1860. 


MR. RANSFORD’S CONCERT. 

_ Stz,—In a letter addressed to you last Monday, I called your atten- 
tion to several errors in the account given by one of the morning 
papers of Mr. Ransford’s annual concert. I now trouble you again to 
point out that in the Musical World of last Saturday you have, in 
your report of this concert, printed the same errors with some 
additional ones. 

Your reporter says: “The bénéficiaire sang, with great spirit, 
Dibdin’s ‘Tom Tough,’ with other 08 vondinr allabe ba with his 
daughter, the duet, ‘Oh, tell me, gentle stranger,” ” &. Mr. Ransford 
se —y “Tom Tough” and the duet, not any “other of his popular 

allads, 

Miss Ransford did not (as stated) sing “an Italian aria,” and one or 
two English songs, but one solo only and the duet. The fantasia by 
Ascher, played by Miss Goddard, was not on the “Shadow song” only, 
but on several aira from Dinorah ; and, finally, Mr. Lazarus did not 
execute a solo on the clarinet—in fact, he did not make his appearance 
at the concert at all. 

Your reporter (like he of the morning paper previously alluded to) 
makes no mention of the fracas caused by the non-appearance of Mr, 
Sims Reeves, and of which I gave an account in my previous letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ode 


[Our reporter has not been dismissed. ] 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


Tue one hundred and twenty-second anniversary festival, 
which took place on Thursday evening, at the Freemasons’ 
Hall, was the most successful in our remembrance. In the first 
place, the assembly was larger than on any former occasion ; in 
the next, Mr. Charles Dickens, one of the most entertaining 
and accomplished of chairmen, presided ; and lastly, the dona- 
tions, if they did not exceed that of any previous year, were more 
liberal than ordinary. The concert, too, was on an unusually 
ambitious scale, and the dinner, served by Mr. Elkington, 
a bond fide Freemasons’ Tavern repast. The utmost hilarity 
prevailed throughout the evening, in a great measure due to the 
president, who was the sun of the festival, and shed a light on 
all around, and infused warmth into every bosom. Mr. Charles 
Dickens, to speak in theatrical parlance, made a decided hit. He 
was voted nem. con. the very best chairman who ever occupied 
the seat of honour at one of the Society’s dinners ; and, we have 
little doubt, if he was installed “perpetual president,” it would 
enhance the prosperity of future festivals, to say nothing 
of the effect it might have on the general state of affairs. Mr. 
Dickens is not personally mixed up in musical matters, but on 
behalf of charity no more appropriate president could be found. 
No bad specimen of Mr. Dickens’s oratorical powers will be found 
below ; but even this admirable impromptu display can convey 
but a remote idea of his readiness to seize upon a point for 
illustration, the fertility of his imagination, his piquant style, 
his logical acumen, and his wonderful powers of accommodating 
himself to his particular hearers. Moreover—and this is the 
rarest virtue in a public speaker—he is never diffuse, and con- 
sequently never wearies. If copious at times, it is because his 
matter is abundant and thought flows freely ; and, to crown all, 
we never knew a chairman or president who knew better the 
exact moment when to speak and when to refrain. 

If there was any drawback to the enjoyment of the evening, 
it was that the first part of the concert was much too long. 
The practice of giving more than one musical performance after 
each toast is, we fancy, a mistake. If, instead of fifteen pieces 
in the first part of the —_ there had been ten, no one 
would have complained, although ten would have been too 
many, more especially with such long operatic pieces among 
them as the recitative and aria, ‘ Ah! fors’ é lui,” from the 
Traviata. The fact that the first part was not over until near 
eleven is enuugh to show that the system is wrong Fortu- 
nately there was but one encore (to Miss Arabella Goddard, in 
Stephen Heller’s Improvisation on Mendelssohn’s air, “On 
song’s bright pinions,” for which “The last rose of summer,” of 
Thalberg, was substituted), or there’s no knowing at what 
unusual hour the concert would have terminated. A good 
selection, on the whole, was provided, and justified the an- 
nouncement that “the festival should be considered more 
in the light of a musical entertainment than a public 
dinner.” This will be at once granted, after perusing the 
following list of artists, all of whom gave their gratuitous 
services :— vocalists — Misses Augusta Thompson, Lascelles, 
Haywood, and Rachel Gray, and Mad. Rieder Schlumberger 
(soloists) ; with Messrs. R. Barnby, H. Buckland, W. Coward, 
J. Coward, W. Distin, W. J. Fielding, A. G. Ferrari, Handel 
Gear, Donald King, F. Kinkee, E. Land, T. Whiffin, T. 
Williams, Whitehouse, and T. Wallworth, for the madrigals, 
glees, and chorus ;—instrumentalists—Miss Arabella Goddard, 
M. Paque, Mr. John Thomas and Mdlle. Sophie Humler—who, 
at the last moment, volunteered a solo on the violin, and played 
it capitally in the bargain, and pleased all the amateurs her 
choice of the music. The band was under the direction of Mr. 
Lazarus, and consisted of sixteen wind and brass players, And 
to conclude our catalogue, Messrs. James Coward and W. G. 
Cusins presided at the pianoforte. 

The royal toasts having been proposed and duly honoured by 
the company and the musicians, the next on the list was “ Pros- 
perity to the Royal Society of Musicians.” 

Mr. Cuartes Dickens rose and said: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
suppose I may venture to say that it is pretty well known to everybody, 





that all people, whenever they are brought together at a dinner in 
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private society, for the declared purpose of discussing any particular 
matter or business, it has invariably happened that they never can by 
any ingenuity be brought to approach that business, and that they 
invariably make it the one sole subject and ground on which they 
could not be rapped into the utterance of a syllable. This being the 
curious concurrent experience of all mankind, it is the cautious custom 
of this particular public dinner, to place its business in the very front of 
the evening’s engagements. It commits it to paper, and places it in 
black and white before the unhappy chairman whilst he feasts. (Laughter.) 
It guards him with a long row of distinguished gentlemen on either 
hand, to keep him up to the mark, and force him to approach the thing 
from which everybody knows he has a secret tendency to retreat, and 
there is a voice in his ear—a sonorous voice—which, like the warning 
voice of the slave of old, reminds him in all stages of the pageant, that 
he is but a mortal chairman, and that it is the common lot of all his 
race to be commanded to “ speak and to die.” This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the one hundred and twenty-second anniversary festival of the 
Royal Society of Musicians. (Loud cheers.) One hundred and twenty 
years have passed since the casual contemplation by two gentlemen, 
standing at a coffee-house door, of two poor boys driving a pair of 
milch asses through the London streets, within half-a-mile of the place 
where we are now assembled, led to its establishment. These two poor 
boys were the sons of a deceased musician, and the two rich hearts 
that took pity on them were the hearts of two deceased musicians, 
and the noblest soul that came spontaneously to their aid was the 
soul of a deceased musician, known amongst the natural nobility 
of the art but by one “Handel” to his name—(Great cheering) 
—and that a very glorious one, and derived, as I venture to 
take it, directly from God. (Hear, hear, hear.) Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, that “harmonious blacksmith” hammered so soundly upon 
the iron of his order, while it was hot, that he struck out of it the 
sound of self-respect, independence, and prosperity, which are present 
in this society at the moment while I speak. During the remaining 
nineteen years of his musical life he wrought for it at the forge of his 
art with a truth, faith, and vigour belonging only to a great nature; 
and when he died he left it the princely bequest of £1,000. (Loud cheers.) 
We now see what good seed is, and we see what good music is. One 
hundred and twenty-two years have gone, the ruffles and powder have 
gone, the lace and buckles have gone, the white-cape great coats and 
the huge cravats and top boots have gone; but the good seed is here, 
in the shady and flourishing tree under which we sit to-night, and the 
good music is here, ever young, and the young ears, the young fingers, 
have it every new generation. (Cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen, it is 
my custom, when J have the honour to hold such a position as this, 
to offer to those amongst the company who may not be personally 
acquainted with the society under consideration, those recommendations 
in its behalf which have been most powerful with myself. Will you 
allow me to sum up, under a few heads, the reasons that I have for 
regarding with particular sympathy and respect this Royal Society of 
Musicians. First, because it is a real thing—(Hear, hear)—because 
it is, in fact, as well as in name, a society of musicians—not a hetero- 
geneous concourse of nondescripts and toadies, with here and there a 
musician smuggled in to justify the misuse of an art ; but a society of 
professional men bound together in a love of their common art, 
and with the object important to their art. (Cheers.) Because 
these gentlemen come together, as they only usefully and in- 
dependently could come together, as a benefit society—(Hear, 
hear)—making timely provision, if not for their own old age, distress, 
or infirmity, certainly for those casualities in the life of their brethren, 
and for their widows, and for their orphan children. Because it not only 
grants money for the education and apprenticeship of those children, 
but afterwards preserves o parental care over them in this way, that 
when they have done well in their apprenticeship, it encourages them 
to come back and be rewarded for having done well, and to stimulate 
them to continue to tread the paths of truth and duty. (Applause.) 
Because it 1s not anexclusive society, but concedes to its youngest members 
the privileges of its oldest, and freely admits foreigners as members 
who are really domiciled in England as practitioners of music. 
Because it manages its own affairs—(Hear, hear)—and manages them 
in @ manner so excessively unnational and unpopular that it pays only 
two small salaries for real services, while the governors actually pay 
the expenses of their own meetings out of their own pockets. (Loud 
applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, you have no notion what confusion 
would be carried into a certain literary society if the ferocious 
person who now addresses you were in his own plain way to get up 
there, and propose the musicians in these respects as an example for 
imitation. (Laughter and cheers.) Lastly, ladies and gentlemen, 1 
recommend this society to such of this agsembly as do not know it, 





because it is a society of artists who begin by putting their own 
shoulders to their own wheel. Hvery member of this body stands 
pledged to every other to exercise his talents gratuitously at any per- 
formance whatsoever and whensoever given in aid of the society’s 
objects. Every member is formally and distinctly reminded on hi 

enrolment that he accepts the responsibility of a great work connected 
with the labour of his art, and to that he is understood to pledge 
himself thenceforth. Now these, ladies and gentlemen, are the main 
features of the body of professional men that pass to night the one 
hundred and twenty-second milestone on the road of its life—the 
main features, except one—and that is that the annual income derived 
from the one source, the annual subscription of its members, is not much 
more than a tithe of the money annually expended in the execution 
of its excellent objects. Turning over this book just now, with the 
words “one hundred and twenty-second night” printed on its outside, 
I feel in a half kind of fancy—remembering the wonderful things which 
music has, of course, suggested to me from my earliest childhood; I feel 
a kind of fancy that I might have gone back to the one hundred and 
twenty-second of the Great Arabian Nights, and have heard Dinarzade 
saying, about half-an-hour before daybreak, “Sister Schehrazade, if 
you are still awake, and my lord the Sultan will permit, I pray you to 
finish the story of—the British musicians’—(Laughter and cheers)—to 
which Schehrazade replied that she would willingly proceed, but that 
to the best of her belief, it was a story without an end—(Cheers)— 
because she considered that so long as mankind lived and loved, and 
hoped, so long music, which draws them upwards in all their varying 
and erring moods, could never possibly cease out of the world. 
(Cheers.) So the Sultan, who changed his name for the purpose for 
the time, girded on, not his scimitar, but a scythe, and went out, gra- 
ciously resolving that the story should have its one hundred and 
twenty-second night, and that the brotherhood should live for ever. 

(Loud applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, these may appear to you 

vagrant ideas, but music is suggestive of all fancies. You know it can 

give you back the dead; it can place at your side the congenial crea- 

ture dear to you who never lived. You know that the blind see in it ; 

the bedridden have hope in it; the dead hear it. We all hear it, from 

the sounds of the varying seasons to the beating of the waters upon 

which our Saviour walked. Let me, in conclusion, entreat you to 

listen also to one strain which will certainly be heard through all the 
sweet sounds of to-night, and which will be simply this—no less, no 

more. The hand cannot always keep its hold upon the bow, the 
strings, the keys; the breath will sometimes fail. It is the inevitable 
result of the skilful combination of many instruments, that there must 
have been some players who never can hope to attain a great success or 
great reward, but who are nevertheless quite inseparable from, and 
necessary to, your delight; and so the strain will say, and, if you listen 
to it, it will say, “I am one of those; I have been young, and now am 
old; my hand has lost its mastery; my breath has failed. Now, for 
the love of the much that music has done for you, do that little for 
me.” I beg to propose to you to drink, “ Prosperity to the Royal 
Society of Musicians.” 

Mr. Dickens resumed his seat amidst loud applause from all parts of 
the room. 

The other toasts were “The Patrons of the Society,” “The 
Army and Navy,” “Charles Dickens, Esq., President of the 
Day,” “The Ladies who honoured the Festival with their pre- 
sence,” “The Chaplain and the Honorary Officers of the So- 
ciety,” “The Professional Ladies and Gentlemen who assisted 
at the Festival,” and “Prosperity to the Royal Society of 
Female Musicians and other Musical Societies.” In giving the 
toast of the “ Army and Navy,” Mr. Dickens drew a graphic 
picture of the influence of music as exercised in every phase of 
the life of a soldier or sailor ; and in proposing the health of the 
ladies, he created infinite merriment, by remonstrating against 
the separation of the sexes at the dinner table. 

At the commencement of the second part, Mr. G. F. Anderson, 
honorary treasurer, read a list of the donations, which is too long 
to insert in this place, We may, however, mention that Messrs. 
Broadwood and Sons gave £50 (the seventeenth donation, 
making the entire sum bestowed on the charity by that eminent 
firm £2050); Mr. Collard, £50; Messrs. Addison and Lucas, 
10 guineas ; Miss Arabella Goddard, 10 guineas ;-Mr. Benedict, 
5 guineas; Mr. Bowley, 5 guineas; Signor Ferrari, 2 guineas ; 
Mr. Gruneisen, 2 guineas; Mr. Metzler, jun. 5 guineas; Mr. 
Handel Gear, 1 guinea, &c.,&c. The entire amount had not been 
made up when we left, but we have every reason to suppose it 
will be considerable. 
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MONDAY. POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Propasty a larger audience was never assembled in St. 
James’s Hall—which, though calculated to admit two thousand 
persous, was by no means sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
more than three-fourths of the amateurs of classical music who 
applied for admission at the doors—than at the eleventh concert. 

any hundreds were unavoidably denied admission, and almost 
as much money was “returned” as would have made an 
ordinarily successful ne, pe was as follows: 

ART I, 

Quintet, in A, stringed instruments andclarinet .,, Mozart. 

Song, ‘Soft and bright” sf we ‘te . H. Smart. 

Song, “I quit my pillow” (Don Quixote) ... «» Macfarren, 

Sonata, in A flat, pianoforte, “ Plus Ultra.” we Dussek, 

Part II. 

Sonata, in E flat major, for pianoforte and clarinet 

Song, “ Adelaide” ... aS be ~ 

A Lullaby, “Golden slumbers kiss your eyes” 

Quartet, in D major, Op. 18... . wee 

Conductor— Mr, Benedict. 

The Quintet of Mozart was repeated by desire. Its mani- 
fold beauties, and the faultless execution of the clarinet part 
by Mr. Lazarus, were dwelt upon in appropriate terms some 
weeks ago, when Herr Becker took the principal violin part. 
Herr Molique was now at the head of the stringed instru- 
ments—as much as to say that both reading and execution 
wer masterly. In the quartet of Beethoven (in which, as in 
the quintet, the other players were Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, 
and Signor Piatti), Herr Molique exhibited the same artistic 
qualities that have long constituted him one of the foremost 
“classical” violinists of the day. 

The pianoforte sonata—Dussek’s Plus Ultra, or, as the 
composer himself entitled it, Le Retour @ Paris—is one of 
the most magnificent, no less than one of the most difficult, 

ever contributed to the repertory of “the universal instru- 
ment.” Dussek wrote it when, after a life of unprofitable 
excitement and artistic vagabondage, he had settled down 

uietly in Paris, as pianist and concert-master, in the resi- 

ence of the famous Talleyrand, with whom he seems to have 
enjoyed other intimate sympathies besides those springing 
from a mere community of musical tastes. A piece occupying 
more than forty minutes in performance may be regarded by 
those who are sceptical about the influence of what is denomi- 
nated “high art” as something beyond the endurance of an 
audience of considerably beyond 2,00. persons ; but there appear 
to be no sceptics among the ratrons of the Monday Popular 
Concerts. At any rate, neither the lovers of Dussek’s music nor 
the admirers of Miss Arabella Goddard’s playing could have 
been otherwise than satisfied with the attention bestowed on the 
sonata, and the hearty appreciation of the efforts of the per- 
former, who, though she had more than once previously intro- 
duced the Plus Ultra in public, had never before essayed it in 
presence of so vast an assembly, and whose task became, there- 
fore, doubly arduous, while its successful accomplishment was 
doubly honourable. Equally well received was the beautiful 
duet of Weber, for pianoforte and clarinet, in which Miss God- 
dard enjoyed the co-operation of that unrivalled master of his 
instrument, Mr. Lazarus. Every movement of this genial 
inspiration of the author of Der Freischiit2z was heard with 
unequivocal delight. 

Miss S, Cole gave the the graceful ballad of Mr. H. Smart, 
and the charming “ Lullaby” from Mr. Wm. Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, with irreproachable taste; and to the 
laintive romance from Mr. Macfarren’s opera of Don Quixote, 
Mr. Sims Reeves imparted such heartfelt tenderness, that no 
Quiteria would have hesitated for an instant to abandon how- 
ever wealthy a Camacho in answer to such an appeal. Beet- 
hoven’s “ Adelaida,” in which Mr. Reeves was accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Miss Goddard, and which he never sang to greater 
perfection, was encored with such enthusiasm and unanimity 
that there was no alternative but no repeat it from the first 
note to the last. The other vocal pieces were accompanied by 
Mr. Benedict in that refined and artistic manner to which he 
has always accustomed the musical public, 


Weber. 
Beethoven, 
17th Century. 
Beethoven, 





At the twelfth and final performance of the first series (second 
season), the programme included Mendelssohn’s quintet in A, 
Beethoven’s quartet in D, Weber’s pianoforte sonata in A flat, 
and Beethoven’s rarely heard variations on “See the conquering 
hero comes,” for pianoforte and violoncello—all “ for the first 
time.” A more rich and varied selection could not have been 
made; and that ample justice was awarded may be guessed from 
the names of the performers—Messrs, Molique, Ries, Doyle, and 
Piatti in the quartet, with the addition of Mr. Schreurs as second 
viola in the quintet, Miss Arabella Goddard in the sonata. and 
the same pianist, associated with Signor Piatti, in the variations, 
The singers were Miss Susanna Cole, Miss Fanny Rowland (who 
introduced, with eminent success, a very fine air from Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Avlide), and Mr. Sims Reeves. The ladies were 
encored in “Sull’ aria,” Mr. Sims Reeves being similarly compli- 
mented in “T arise from dreams of thee” (H. Glover), and in 
“ Adelaida” (accompanied by Miss Goddard), the last of which 
composer created a furor. 

The concert of Monday week (the first of the new series, the 
13th of the second season), was one of the greatest possible 
interest. It was composed entirely of works, vocal and instru- 
mental, of the Italian masters. The selection was as follows :— 


Part I. 
Quintet, in A major, for two violins, viola, and two 
violoncellos - aes bea ‘ve ae 
Aria, “Resta in pace, idolo mio” (GI’ Orazi edi 


Boccherini. 


Cimarosa. 


Curiazi) 
Sarti. 


Recitativo e Rondo, “ Ah non sai qual pena” 

Scena Tragica--Grand Sonata, in G@ minor, for 
pianoforte alone (Didone Abbandonata 

Duetto, “Cantando un’ di” ... “ rer see 

Aria, “ Com’ ape ingegnosa” (Tarara) ces vee 

Quartet, in E flat (No. 5), two violins, viola, and 
violoncello tee Pr ose 


Clementi. 
Clari. 


Salieri. 


a he Rossini. 
Parr II. 
Grand Quartet, in E flat major, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello... ¥ am ae 

Grand Aria, ‘Se il ciel mi divide” (Didone Abban- 

donata) on “si ne Ss «» ~Piccini. 

Capriccio (Moto Continuo), violin alone... .. Paganini, 

Aria—Almaviva—“Io son Lindoro” (Barbicre di 

Siviglia) ... ae ae hs ee eee 

Duetto—Almaviva and Bartolbh—*O che umor’ 

(Barbiere di Siviglia) .., ae ‘ae eos 

Terzetto—Rosina, Almaviva, and Bartolo—“ Ah 

chi s& questo suo foglio” (Buarbiere di Siviglia) 

Trio, in for violin, viola, and violoncello .., 

Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 
ba at once state, that the concert was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The grand features were Clementi’s sonata and Cherubini’s 
quartet. These created the profoundest impression, The 
sonata is the work of a poet as well asof a great musician, 
and sets at nought the idea entertained by some modern 
amateurs, that Clementi was a pedant. Whoever heard Didone 
Abandonata, executed as it was magnificently and with kindred 
feeling by Miss Arabella Goddard, and did not feel his spirit 
bowed before genius, must have been hard to please indeed, or 
hard of hearing. The quartet of Cherubini is one of three, 
which, with a sonata for two organs and a pianoforte fantasia, 
are all he is known to have dedicated tothe chamber. The 
quartet is a work of large proportions, written with peculiar 
breadth and dignity of style, increases in interest from the second 
movement to the end, and gradually captivates the hearer. It 
was superbly executed by Her Ries, Mr. Doyle and Signor 
Piatti, and, like Clementi’s sonata, received with enthusiastic 
plaudits from all parts of the hall. Correlli’s sonata is by 
no means devoid of interest, if for no other reason than 
that it shows the kind of instrumental music which attained 
popularity some century and a-half ago in England. Rossini’s 
quartet, an amusing bagatelle, was (together with four others) 
written at the ase of sixteen, and published without the 
consent or knowledge of the master. 

Herr Becker’s performance of Paganini’s Variations on “ Nel 
cor piu,” took everybody by surprise, That he was a first-rate 


Cherubini. 


Paesiello. 
Paesiello, 


Paesiello, 
Correlli. 
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quartet player all who had heard him at St. James’s Hall were 
aware; but that he could stand his ground with the most ac- 
complished fantasia players remained to be proved. He was 
recalled by the whole audience at the termination of the 
performance. 
The selection from the Barbiere of Paesiello excited general 
curiosity. The tenor air (remarkably well sung, by the 
way, by Mr. Tennant) was at once vemmanened by the 
old opera-goers as the late Mr. Tom Cooke’s duet, “Ah! maiden 
fair,” interpolated in place of the great air, “‘ Ecco ridente,” in 
Rossini’s Barbiere. In those days managers and directors had 
little respect for masterpieces. Paesiello’s (not Tom Cooke’s) 
air, however, is eminently graceful. It must be remembered, 
Paesiello’s Barbiere was written thirty or forty years before 
Rossini’s, The duet (Mr. Tennant and Mr. Winn) and the trio 
(the same gentlemen with Miss Susanna Cole) are extremely 
graceful and quaint, and, no doubt, on the stage, would open a 
vein of comedy which they seem to want in the concert-room. 
Mdlle. Parepa was highly successful in Piccini’s splendid scena, 
which Mozart might have endorsed, and which Gluck, Piccini’s 
= rival, has not always equalled. Allowing high praise to 
dile. Parepa, Miss Susanna Cole, and Mr. Winn for their 
several solos—the first in the recitative and words, by Sarti; 
Miss Susanna Cole in Cimarosa’s air; and Mr. Winn in the aria 
from Turara—(admirable specimens all three)—we must close 
our remarks with a word of commendation to the two ladies for 
o artistic manner in which they sang Clari’s very difficult 
uet. 
A “ Beethoven Night was given on Monday, and attracted an 
oe audience. The programme couid not have been better 
selected :-— 


Part I. 
Posthumous Quartet, in F major(No. 17) ... ».» Beethoven. 
Song, “‘ Ave Maria,” .., a Rs aa ... Schubert. 
Air, “ Deh per questo” <i a me we» Mozart. 
Air, “La Pastorella dell’ Alpi”... ese .» Rossini. 
Sonata Appassionata, in F minor, Op. 57 Beethoven, 
Part II. 


Sonata, in A major, Op. 30, for pianoforte and violin Beethoven, 
Songs, “Ah, how sweet it is to love!” and “On the 


brow of Richmond Hill” .., ees aii . Purcell. 
Song, “A bird sat onan alder bough” _... ..» Spohr. 
Septet, in E flat, Op. 20 ‘ .»» Beethoven. 


Conductor—Mr., Benedict. 

The miscalled “Posthumous” Quartet, executed by Herr 
Becker, Herr Ries, Mr. Doyle, and Signor Piatti, created, as 
before, an immense effect, and the slow movement was again 
encored and repeated. The execution was magnificent, and 
Herr Becker—“the new discovery of the Monday Popular 
Concerts,” as a morning contemporary calls him—more than 
ever established his claims to be considered a “ genuine artist.” 
About the septet, so well-known and so much endeared to all 
amateurs of music, we need only “, it was grandly plaved, the 
executants being Messrs. Becker, Doyle, Lazarus, C. Harper, 
Chisholm, Severn, and Piatti. The two sonatas exhibited Miss 
Arabella Goddard’s talent to perfection; and in that for the 

iano and violin, she enjoyed the powerful co-operation of Herr 

ecker, A more thoroughly satisfactory performance of both 
works could not be given. The intensely poetical “ Appassionata” 
(though “ Appassionata” was not Beethoven’s title) was listened 
to with breathless attention, and at the end the fair pianist was 
recalled and- overwhelmed with applause from all parts of the 
hall. The sonata in a major, which betrays the influence of 
Mozart in every movement, more especially in the finale, afforded 
es gratification. 

The vocal music was divided between Miss Parepa and Mr. 
Sims Reeves. The lady was encored in Rossini’s air, No. 6 of 
the Soirées Musicales, and gave Schubert's “ Ave Maria,” with 
much expression. Svohr’s song would not have suffered by 
being taken a little faster. Mr. Sims Reeves gave the air from 
the Clemenza di Tito with infinite taste and refinement. The 
two songs of Purcell {with accompaniment arranged by Mr. J. 
L, Hatton), are somewhat old-fashioned, but still interesting as 


and the last unanimously encored. Mr. Benedict conducted all 
the vocal music, and especially distinguished himself in the 
picturesque accompaniment to the song from Tito. 

A second “ Italian night” will be given on Monday, with an 
entirely new instrumental selection, one piece excepted—the 
grand quartet of Cherubini in E flat, which created so profound 
a sensation at the first Italian concert. 








FESTIVAL OF THE FRENCH ORPHEONISTS IN 
LONDON. 


A Granp Choral Festival will take place at the Sydenham 
Palace, in the course of next June. Three thousand French 
Orpheonists are invited to participate in this artistic solemnity, 
which will be a landmark in the history of the two countries, and 
mark another and a glorious step on advance, taken by the 
human mind on the sacred road of the fraternity of nations. 
During a visit I lately made to London, I settled the general 
arrangements of the Festival with the committee of the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace. The following are the principal clauses of 
the agreement concluded with the Company :— 

“All travelling expenses will be paid for the three thousand 
Orpheonists, both ways, from Paris to London, and from the inter- 
mediate stations of the network of the Western lines of railroad, as well 
as from Dieppe to Havre, and thence to London. 

“The same privilege is accorded to those Societies which come from 
the various points of the Northern line, from Arras and Vergnier to 
Calais, and thence to London. 

‘“‘ Those Societies, participating in the Festival, who are not situated 
on the line of the Northern or Western Railway, will have to pay their 
own travelling expenses from their respective localities, either as far as 
Paris or to some station of one of the railways just mentioned. 

“ The Societies existing in that part of the country which is traversed 
by the Orleans line can reach the Western railway at Mans, by the 
branch line from Tours, without the necessity of coming to Paris. 

“The Societies on the Eastern line can take the branch rail running 
from Rheims, and joining the Eastern to the Northern line, they will 
thus not have to pass through Paris. 

“The Societies on the Lyons line will have to come to Paris. 

“ The Orpheonists will remain in London for one week. They will 
embark on one Sunday and return the Sunday following.” 


The stay of a week in London is indispensable. We are to 
give three concerts, and it is natural to suppose that, without 
rehearsals, it would be impossible to carry out so grand an 
artistic manifestation, which is unprecedented, and, in all 
probability, will not be repeated. As the three concerts must 
be preceded by rehearsals, which take up a long time, it would 
be difficult, if we were to stop in London only from Monday to 
Thursday, for us to visit the public monuments and enjoy the 
repose and amusements required by such a jouruey. The 
Orpheonists of the central and southern portions of France, and 
of the localities beyond the range of the northern and western 
railways, will perceive at once that it was impossible to extend 
the invitation for the London Festival to the whole meridional 
portion of France. It is the Crystal Palace Company who have 
undertaken to pay all travelling expenses on the northern and 
western lines, as well as on board the steamers, as far as London, 
but we shall neglect no means to enable the Orpheonists living 
beyond the range of these privileged lines to participate 
conveniently in the solemnity. Measures have been taken 
for lodging and boarding the Orpheonists cheaply and well in 
London. The expenses under these heads will not exceed forty 
francs a head for the week. At the request of the Crystal Palace 
Committee we shall sing the following choruses, which were 
executed at the Paris Festival: the Septet from Les Huguenots, 
“Les Cimbres et les Teutons;” “Le Psaume de Marcello ;” the 
“Veni Creator ;” “La Retraite;” “Le Départ des Chasseurs ;” “Le 
Chant des Montagnards ;” “Le Cheur des Prétres,” from Les 
Mystéres d Isis, The other choruses which will be comprised in the 
programme of the grand London festival will be fixed on very 
shortly. The new choruses will be forwarded gratis to those 
Orpheonists who take part in the festival. The choruses sung 
in Paris will not be sent to the Societies which were present at 
the Palais )Industrie, but they will be sent gratuitously to 





coming from Purcell, Both were admirably sung by Mr. Reeves, 
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those Societies which took no part in the Paris Festival, and 
which shall announce their intention of co-operating in the 
London Festival. The notices of co-operation must be sent in 
before the 10th March. They should contain the nominal list 
of the members of the Society, and, opposite each name, a notifi- 
cation to which class the member’s voice belongs. It is most 
necessary that the promises of co-operation should be serious 
and definitive, since the number of executants is fixed at three 
thousand. Those Orpheonists who are not certain of having a 
week at their disposal should not enter their names. Inspec- 
tions will be held in the various co-operating Societies, and 
members will only be definitively admitted after these inspec- 
tions, which will necessarily be rigorous. 
E. DELAPORTE, 
President of the Choral Association of Paris. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. F. A—The letter accompanying our correspondent’s private 
note was mislaid last week. It is now too late to possess any 
interest. 

A Lover or Justicr.—It was merely an oversight. The article on 
the death of Mr. H. Corri, and that of Mr. Ransford’s concert, 
were borrowed from The Era. We merely rectified the statement 
that Mr. Corri was Dussek’s nephew, the fact being that he was 
his brother-in-law. 

Concerts FoR THE PeopLe (Windsor).— We regret to inform our 
correspondent that we cannot undertake to print articles written 
upon what is conventionally termed “ flimsy.” 

Dr. F. R—With thanks. Next week. 

W.N.S.— We believe the celebrated artist's Christian name is Corno- 
Capricorno, or Cornuto, but are not sure, since rt has been 
currently bruited that, being a Jew, the celebrated artist, properly 
speaking, has no Christian name; which, after all, may be a 
matter of taste on the part of the celebrated artist. Fora 
satisfactory answer to the other question of our correspondent, 
we cannot do better than refer our correspondent to the cele- 
brated artist himself, who, no doubt, will answer it with extreme 
alacrity. 





NOTICE. 
Tue MusicaL Worip may be obtained direct from the Office, 28, 
Holles-street, by quarterly subscription of five shillings, payable 
in advance ; or by order of any Newsvendor. 
ADVERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. Terms :— 
Three lines (about thirty words)... . 6d. 
Every additional line (ten words) 
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Tue Musical Campaign is about to begin, and, from 
symptoms that have come beneath our notice, an unusually 
severe spring may be anticipated. We say spring, because 
we do not believe the season will extend very far, if at all, 
into the summer, unless people persist in calling June a 
summer month. Our advertising columns inform us that 
artists and musical professors are flocking to London from 
all parts of the world, and many of them have already issued 
their challenges, in which, singly or supported by a certain 
number of friends, they offer to meet the public at morning 
and evening concerts. But this sort of thing will not last 
long, and we are told that travelling carriages may be 
ordered this year as early as the first days of July. 

A long essay might be written on the causes that have 
tended to abridge the London musical season, but we will 
not inflict it upon our readers. We may, however, call 
attention to the abolition of the before-Easter period at the 
Italian Opera, or Operas, which managers. found too great a 





penance even for the last weeks in Lent, when some sort of 
mortification ought of course to be practised by all men 

People at last get tired of everything, even of losing money, 
and our Italian directors object now to open their theatres 
until there is some chance of filling them. Then, we fancy 
those families who visit London for fashionable purposes 
are really glad when their laborious pleasures are at an end ; 
and they also retire to the country earlier in the summer than 
of old, because, thanks to the railways, they can come back 
to London at any other period of the year at less expense, 
and with far less inconvenience than accompanied travelling 
in the days of post-chaises. However, if in the year 1860 
there is less time than ever for hearing music, there are 
certainly more musicians anxious and determined to make 
themselves heard, and accordingly there will be such a pro- 
duction of “sweet sounds” during the coming months of 
April, May, and June, that those who, like ourselves, have 
ears and must hear, run a considerable risk of getting their 
acoustic organs damaged. Last season there were some- 
times as many as three morning concerts in one day, to say 
nothing of two Italian operas in the evening. This was 
quite as much as we could bear, but we are told that during 
the season that is approaching we shall have to suffer even 
more. All we can say is—we hope not: it is the last chord 
that shatters the musical critic’s tympanum. 

If concert givers would take our advice, we should 
counsel them, partly for their sake but principally for our 
own, not to make a point of giving their entertainments 
within the narrow limits of the London season. Those who 
can only count upon selling tickets to pupils and patrons have 
of course no choice, and must hold their matinées and sotrées 
when their pupils and patrons are within earshot, or not at 
all. Buta really great artist can now find a large and ap- 
preciative audience at any period of the year, and many 
foreign vocalists and instrumentalists who at present only 
visit London during the great musical months, when the 
market is sure to be overstocked, would probably find their 
journeys to England far more profitable—or, at all events, 
less unremunerative—if they were to make their appearance 
among us during the winter. 

If Mr. Ella, of the Musical Union, were to advertise in 
the month of January that “Rubinstein is coming from 
the banks of the Neva,” the announcement would not pro- 
duce the same effect which it, doubtless, would have on the 
perusers of the ecord in the middle of May. But as 
Rubinstein possesses remarkable talent, the frequenters of 
the Monday Popular Concerts and the audiences at St. 
Martin's Hall are sure to recognise it; and it would be to 
the interest of concert-givers to engage him, as they engage 
Joachim, Wieniawski, Becker, and other visitors from 
abroad, during what is usually considered our dull season. 

Anxious to know the worst as soon as possible, we have 
already, by an abstruse calculation, discovered on what day 
the Feast of Easter (no feast, alas, to us!) will fall this year. 
Easter-Day, be it known, is always the first Sunday after the 
Full Moon which happens upon, or next after, the twenty- 
first day of March; unless the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, when Easter-Day is the Sunday after. But the 
scientific and orthodox mode of determining the occurrence 
of Easter for any given year is by performing certain ope- 
rations with the Golden Number or Prime, and the Dominieal 
or Sunday Letter. To find the Golden Number or Prime for 
the present year, it is only necessary to.add 1 to 1860, and 
then divide by 19; the remainder, if any, is the Golden 








Number ; but, if nothing remains, then 19 is the Golden- 
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Number. The Dominical Letter is not to be found quite 
so easily ; but having ascertained, by a lengthy process, what 
it was, we consulted certain tables in our possession, in which 
the Golden Number indicates to us the day of the Paschal 
Full Moon, and the Dominical Letter the day next to the 
Full Moon on which Easter falls. From this we learned 
that Easter-Day falls on the 8th of April, and consequently, 
that April the 9th will be Easter Monday. We might 
perhaps, have obtained this information by the less arith- 
metical process of consulting an almanac, but however that 
may be, the London season begins on the 9th of next month, 
and on the 10th we shall have two Italian Operas in the 
evening, and doubtless innumerable concerts in the morning. 
We are here reminded that the 10th of April is the 
anniversary of certain metropolitan riots. Let us trust that 
we may be able to do our duty in the character of musical 
“ special constables !” 








A sTRANGE sight met the eyes of Pantagruel, when, at a 
quarter before seven, p.m., he entered the large room of the 
“Edinburgh Castle,” for there, upon the floor, extended on his 
back, lay Panurge, kicking and howling, and by him knelt 
John the waiter, vainly endeavouring to recall him to a 
condition of self-respect. 

“He’s been like this ever since eight o’clock yesterday 
evening,” said John, mournfully, “and I have poured more 
glasses of brandy down his throat than he will pay for in 
a twelvemonth.” 

“What's the matter, thou infernal idiot?” affectionately 
asked Pantagruel. 

Thereupon Panurge began to shriek and kick anew with 
greater vigour than ever, making such an abominable noise 
that even the deaf old gentleman who was reading the day 
before yesterday’s paper in the further box to the left was 
interrupted in his studies. 

“Say what is the matter, and I will pay for all the liquor 
thou hast gorged, and thou shalt now have, in addition, a 
large glass of hot brandy-and-water,” said Pantagruel. 

Those consoling expressions brought the upper-half of 
Panurge into a vertical position, while his legs remained 
horizontal upon the floor, so that the ingenious might have 
compared him to the letter L. But he did not say a word 
till the lively John placed in his hands a steaming tumbler, 
from which he took a draught so huge, that his eyes incon- 
pr blinked with the effect thereof. Then he spake 
thus :— 

“T have seen Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, walking 
on all-fours and browsing on the grass of the field. I have 
seen Troy turned into a corn-field, and trampled upon by 
clodhoppers. 

s Ilion, Ilion, 
Fatalis incestusque judex 

Et mulier peregrina vertet 
In pulverem "ii 

“What do you mean? What do you mean?” shrieked 
Pantagruel. 

“T have seen the King Uzziah usurp the priest’s office; 
I have seen the boor Mummius insult the marvels of Greek 
art ; I have seen the Palladium defiled by unclean hands ; I 
have seen immortal Cesar, dead and turned to clay, stopping 
a hole to keep the winds away.” 

“Tail of Beelzebub! doth all this rhodomontade denote 
anything beside the agua vite, for which, ass as [ was, I 
promised to pay ?” roared Pantagruel. 





“I ought to have known it,” screamed Panurge, wildly. 
“T ought to have known it. There is nothing certain in 
human affairs beyond their perishable quality— 

* Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exiture et nos in eternum 
Exsilium impositura cymbe.’” 

“ Atleast make thy madness methodical, accursed pedant!” 
bellowed Pantagruel, frantic with impatience. 

“True, true,” said Panurge— 

“ Durum ; sed levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas.” 

And then he put on a marvellously sober countenance, 
and greeted Pantagruel with a melancholy smile that almost 
moved him to tears. 

“Thou mindest, master mine—a theatre—a small, pretty 
theatre—where the graces do flourish, and where profound 
wisdom is taught by philosophers who wear a comic mask ?” 

“T were much less wise than I am, if I knew it not,” said 
Pantagruel. “Thou referrest to that small spring-head, 
whence issues the broad stream of wisdom, that so greatly 
refreshes and invigorates the population of this enormous 
town.” 

“ A spring-head, too, over which the loveliest of nymphs 
presides,” added Panurge. “ But now, master, what 
wouldest thou have said if thou hadst seen cats drowned 
in Hippocrene, and the ‘Fons Bandusie splendidia vitro’ 
sullied by the paddling of tittlebat-seeking boys ? Bend thine 
head, master mine, and I will pour into thine ear a tale of 
woe, that I dare not trust myself to speak aloud.” 

Pantagruel bent his head and listened, and lo! his face 
became so long and his eyes so wide, that John, the waiter, 
betook himself to the bar, and swore that Pantagruel 
had changed himself into the giant of the Drury Lane 
pantomime. 

“‘ And what is the piece called?” asked Pantagruel with a 
gasp, when Panurge had ended. 

“T will not pronounce the name of ill omen,” said 
Panurge with a shudder. “ But as the Greeks termed their 
most ill-conditioned goddesses the Eumenides, or good- 
humoured, and the unlucky or left side the euonymous, or 
well-reputed, so will I term the matter to which I allude 
the Delectable Chance.” At this moment the clock of St. 
Clement Danes told the hour of seven, and was confirmed in 
its assertion by the cleck of St. Mary’s. 

“ Knowing that thou art a scurvy toper and a liar,” said 
Pantagruel, “I will go and see with mine own eyes, whether 
it be as thou sayest, or whether thou hast been hatching a 
vile fraud, for the sake of warming thy ignoble bowels at my 
expense.” And he stalked out of the rvom and down the 
passage, looking so awful, that John the waiter, who lingered 
near the door, and whose countenance is never very florid, 
looked whiter than the table-cloth spread in the fourth box 
to the right for the gent who had ordered a kidney. Also 
John hesitated considerably before he executed Panurge’s 
order for another tumbler of hot brandy and water, as he 
knew that if Pantagruel had quarrelled with him, his means 
of payment would be absurdly limited. However, John 
hath a large heart, so, after five minutes and a-half spent in 
deliberation, he supplied the consoling beverage, and Panurge 
gratefully acknowledged the obligation by sipping the liquor 
slowly, and making it last till eight o'clock, amusing himself 
in the meanwhile by watching the image of the dial in the 
looking-glass over the fire, and considering how absurd it 
was that time should seem to travel backwards. Also, he 
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reflected, how happy he should be if that were actually the ; 
case, and how, in his endeavours to return to babyhood, he 
would contrive to skip over all the floggings, kicks, and cuffs, 
that would be sure to encounter him on his retrograde 
journey. 

As the clock struck eight, he was interrupted by the 
reappearance of Pantagruel, who came in, looking so 
wondrously sorrowful, that John the waiter immediately 
burst into tears, and the gent in the fourth box felt a bit 
of kidney sticking uncomfortably in his throat. But, Panta- 
gruel placing his hand on the shoulder of Panurge, spake 
thus, in a broken voice: 

“Old friend, I ask thy pardon. Generally thou art an 
abominable knave and a liar, and he is a fool who putteth 
trust in thee ; but, in this instance thou art right.” 

And sitting down, with his elbows on the table, and his 
face in his hands, Pantagruel wept bitterly. Panurge 
howled by way of accompaniment. The gent in the fourth 
box, who had finished his kidney, and who, though he 
knew nothing of particulars, felt oppressed by a general 
sense of woe, lit a pipe and sat gloomily by the fire ; 
while John the waiter, folding his arms, and leaning 
against the door-post, philosophically meditated upon things 
in general. 








MaDEMOISELLE Piccotomin1 is Mademoiselle Piccolomini still. 
The highly-popular little lady is not yet married, but, we believe, 
will change her state about the end of the month. Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini is at present performing with Mr. Willert Beale’s 
troupe, in Italian opera, in Dublin, 

ocaL AssociaTion.—The second Subscription Concert took 
place on Thursday evening, changed from Wednesday, to avoid 
clashing with the Volunteer Ball at Covent Garden. But this 
was like avoiding Scylla and falling into Charybdis, since the 
Anniversary Festival of the Royal Society of Musicians was held 
on Thursday. Mr. Benedict is not very lucky in fixing his 
nights, his first concert of the year being given on an evening 
when there was a powerful counter-attraction at St. Martin’s 
Hall. The concert of Thursday evening, however, did not seem 
to be affected in any way by musical currents in other parts of 
the metropolis. St. James’s Hall was filled in every part; and, 
among the fashionables in the reserve seats were the Earl of 
Dudley, President of the Association, and party. 

The feature of the selection was again Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn, “Hear my prayer,” the impression it made at 
the first Concert necessitating its repetition. Miss Parepa 
again sang the solos. In the miscellaneous division of the 
concert, Miss Parepa sang a new Polka, the air “ L’ Alouette,” 
from Clapisson’s Promise, and the “Shadow Song” from 
Dinorah, and was encored in all three. Four part-songs were 
performed for the first time by the choir—“ John Anderson, 
my Jo,” arranged by Mr. Hargitt; “The Nightingale,” by 
Mendelssohn ; “The Last Rose of Summer,” arranged by Mr. 
G. W. Martin; and “The Forest Home,” by Mr. Benedict. 
The last was encored. The prayer from the market-scene, 
Masaniello, was also given for the first time. Herr Francisco 
Berger’s part-song, “ Night, lovely night,” was redemanded and 
repeated. The choir are- evidently making progress. Miss 
Arabella Goddard played two solos—Handel'’s “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” and Benedict’s “ Where the bee sucks.” The first 
being rapturously encored, Miss Goddard substituted Heller's 
improvisation on Mendelssohn's air, “On song’s bright pinions.” 
The last was hailed with such vociferous applause as might with 
equal reason have been accepted for an encore; but Miss 
Goddard only returned to the platform and bowed. Mr. Benedict 
and Mr. C, E. Horsley alternated the conducting. 

Amateur MusicaL Socizty.—This Society gave its third 
concert of the season on Monday last, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. The programme was not in accordance with the usual 
custom of the amateurs, as it did not contain a symphony, but, 





on this occasion, a chorus of some fifty voices was added to the 
instrumental force, and selections from Guillaume Tell and 
Euryanthe, with the choral fantasia of Beethoven, were the 
features of the concert. A printed apology was distributed, 
claiming the indulgence of the audience on behalf of Miss Emily 
Gresham, Mr. Richard Seymour and Mr. Gadsby, all of whom 
were suffering from colds, and at the last moment Mr. Winn was 
obliged to supply the place of Mr. Gadsby. The following was 
the collection : 

Part I. 
Overture and Introduction (William Tell) ... Rossini. 
Choral Fantasia aé Beethoven, 


Part II. 


Overture (Cheval de Bronze) ase 00 we Auber. 

Part-Son “ When the shadesof eve” .., .» Henry Leslie. 
gs 1 “Love's heigho” _,., ae W. C. Macfarren, 

Overture and Finale to Act I. (Euryanthe) Weber. 


Conductor—Mr. Henry Leslie, 


Considering that the majority of pieces was in aschool entirely 
different to that in which the amateurs are most at home, the 
performance was highly creditable. One slight hitch took place 
in the choral fantasia, but the rebellious instruments were soon 
brought back to their allegiance, and all was well. Angelina 
was all that could be desired in the solo pianoforte part of the 
fantasia, and the applause with which she was greeted on 
entering the overture was redoubled after her performance. 
A few words of praise are merited by the principals (by Miss 
Emily Gresham and Mr. Richard Seymour especially) for their 
careful singing. The chorus was too weak for the hand, 
but they were encored in Mr. Leslie’s part-song, “ Where 
the shades of eve.” The solo parts in the introduction to 
Guillaume Tell and the Finale from Zuryanthe were sustained 
by Miss Emily Gresham, Miss Leffler, Mr. Richard Seymour, 
and Mr. Winn; the solo parts inthe Choral Fantasia by Misses 
Chambers, Fosbroke, Leffler, Messrs R. Seymour Walker, and 
Winn. The room was very full. 

Herr WILHELM Ganz gave a soirée musicale at his residence 
in Queen-street, on Thursday evening week. The special pieces 
were Beethoven’s quartet, in E flat, Op. 16, for pianoforte, 
violin, tenor, and violoncello, executed by Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 
Herr Deichmann, Herr Adolphe Ganz, and M. Paque ; grand 
duo for pianoforte and violin, “Les Huguenots” (Thalberg and 
De Beriot), played by Herr Ganz and Herr Deichmann ; 
and a duo for pianoforte, the composition of Herr Ganz, 
played by the composer and his cara sposa. These were 
all good performances and were all well received, the pre- 
ference perhaps being for the quartet, The voice music was 
superabundant. The singers were Madame Louisa Vinning, 
Miss Lascelles, Madame Jenny Bauer, Madame Ganz, Herr 
Reichardt, and Mr. Allan Irving. The Spinning-wheel Quartet, 
from Martha, sung by Madame Jenny Bauer, Miss Lascelles, 
Herr Reichardt, and Mr. Allan Irving, was encored, as were also 
Venzano’s valse “ Ah che assorta,” by Madame Jenny Bauer, 
and the popular song, “ Thou art so near, and yet so far,” by Herr 
Reichardt. The last was the vocal pet of the concert, and was 
sung to perfection by the German tenor. Madame Ganz dis- 
played a pleasing voice and a cultivated style in the air, “ Ond 
ob die Wolke,” from the Frieschiitz, in which she was admirably 
accompanied in the violoncello obbligato by M. Paque. The rooms 
were crowded by a brilliant and fashionable company. 

Henpon Cuorr.—A series of three amateur concerts, under 
the direction and management of the Rev. F. D. Rabbitts, B A., 
curate, were given last month by the choir of this suburban 
village, in aid of the funds for building class-rooms, The pro- 
grammes consisted of a very good selection of vocal and instru- 
mental music, and several of the glees, madrigals, and part-songs 
were deservedly encored. Mr. Butterworth, organist, presided 
at the piano. The solo singers and instrumentalists were the 
Rev. Mr. Rabbitts, Messrs. G. B, Tanqueray, Foot, Cooper, and 
Dearden. The two solos, played by Annie Butterworth, aged 
eight years, elicited much applause: and the performance 
gave n_ satisfaction, The proceeds amounted to more 

an . 
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Sacrzep Harmonic Socizrty.—Judging from the attendance 
at Exeter Hall on Friday se’nnight, we may safely infer that 
Judas Maccabeus is now fairly taking as high a place in public 
favour as that so long awarded to, and still held by, the Messiah, 
and more recently to its no less admirable compeer, Israel in 
Egypt. Long before the commencement of the oratorio, every 
corner of the vast but inconvenient building was crowded, and 
many were the disappointed ones who were turned away with 
the money in their hands, casting longing and. envious eyes 
upon those who had made the wise provision of taking their 
tickets in advance. Judas Maccabeus was undertaken by 
Handel at the command of Frederick Prince of Wales, to 
celebrate the return of his brother the Duke of Cumberland, 
who, on the 16th of April, 1746, had won the battle of Culloden. 
It was began and completed in thirty-two days—between the 
9th of July and the llth of August, in the same year as 
the victory, and achieved a remarkable success (for those 
days), being performed thirty-eight times, and on the thirtieth 
occasion the receipts amounting to £400. However, like 
many other of Handel’s great compositions, it was soon 
comparatively neglected, and, even when occasionally per- 
formed, regarded as a work rather heavy in character, 
though relieved by some pieces which by some chance having 
become better known are consequently more popular. “ WVous 
avons changé tout cela ;” and with such performances as that of 
Friday, there is no fear of Judas being denied one atom of that 
esteem which is so justly its due. Taken in its entirety, we may 
safely say, that so unexceptionable an execution ofthe work has 
not before been heard. The influence of the Handel Festivals 
continues to make itself felt, and the frequent practices have 
rendered the chorus-singers so thorcughly proficient in their 
work, that little if any fault or shortcoming could be detected 
even by ears most critical. Abounding as this work does with 


choruses of the loftiest and most majestic character, it is 
eminently calculated to display the a and test the training 
1 


of the executants, and, although all were well given, we must 
single out, “Hear us, O Lord,” which ends the first part, 
“Fall’n is the foe,” commencing, and “We never will bow 
down,” concluding the second part, as especially worthy of 
praise. The last-named choruses are among the most magni- 
ficent ever penned, and their effect on this occasion was nothing 
short of marvellous. Ample testimony was borne to this by the 
long-sustained applause which followed from the audience. 

We observe, by the way, that the Society have withdrawn 
from their programmes the stereotyped edict forbidding any 
manifestation of feeling, and wisely, so we think, as it had long 
ceased to be regarded by the public, It is folly on the part of 
any givers of entertainments, sacred or secular, to prescribe 
what shall or shall not be done by the audience, who, after all, 
please themselves in the matter, and applaud or remain silent 
precisely as they are impressed with any particular portion of 
the performance. 

e have spoken highly of the chorus-singing, and it is no less 
gratifying to award equal commendation to the soloists, who, 
one and all, exerted themselves with the best .possible result. 
Miss Parepa made her first appearance at the Sacred Harmonic, 
and was heard to considerable advantage in all the music allotted 
to her. Of the three airs, “O Liberty,” “ From mighty kings,” 
and “ Wise men flattering,” sung by Miss Parepa, we are inclined 
to adjudge the highest place to the last, which was given in a 
highly artistic manner. Miss Banks, too, who is slowly and 
surely rising in public favour, confirmed the opinion we have 
frequently expressed of her singing when at St. Martin’s Hall ; 
the air “ Pious orgies” being given with remarkable chasteness 
and expression. Miss Laura Baxter, who only appeared in the 
third part, sang the air, “ Father of Heaven,” with great taste 
and feeling, and joined the before-named ladies in the trio, “ See 
the conquering hero comes,” also taking part in the duet, “O 
lovely peace,” with Miss Banks, all of which were highly 
effective. 

; Signor Belletti being prevented by indisposition from appear- 
ing, a most efficient substitute was found in Mr. Weiss, who, as 
usual, showed himself a thorough master of Handel, displaying 
all his well-known qualities of voice and style to the best 





advantage, and more especially in “Arm, arm ye brave,” and 
“ Rejoice O Judah.” Every person who has heard Judas, must 
know that it contains two of the most trying tenor airs ever 
written, “Call forth thy powers,” and “Sound an alarm,” 
Ov Friday night, Mr. Reeves fairly outshone himself in these, 
and the effect created, especially by “Sound an alarm,” was 
electric. It was curious to watch the faces of the audience; the 
excitement produced was just such as we could have imagined 
the composer to have intended, and we need hardly say the 
enthusiasm that followed this display was unbounded. Had 
there been a heavy legal penalty against applause, we think 
that the most apathetic of the audience would have been mulcted 
in a severe fine, for such a burst of feeling it would be next to 
impossible to repress. Totally different in style, but equally 
well given, was the florid air, “How vain is man,” and finer 
singing throughout could not have been heard. As second tenor, 
Mr. Montem Smith rendered efficient service in the small part 
allotted him. The band went as it always does under the bdton 
of Mr. Costa, and was in every way worthy of fame. 

At the next performance, Haydn’s Seasons will be given. 

ExauisH OperA—An English Opera, under the direction of 
Dr. James Pech, will be given at the Princess’s Theatre, com- 
mencing in May next. The season will extend over a period of 
fifteen weeks. We hear engagements are pending, and in many 
instances concluded, with some of our most eminent artisées, 
amongst whom are Mdlle. Parepa, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Emma 
Heywood, Mdlle. Jenny Baur, Messrs. Durand, Weiss, and 
Haigh, with Mdlle. Bury, an eminent cantatrice of Berlin, who, 
some years back, created a great sensation at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and who possesses a charming voice, combined with 
great powers of acting. The band and chorus will be very com- 
plete, numbering some 70 or 80 artistes. The operas to be 
placed upon the stage are spoken of as Gustavus, Oberon, Acis 
and Galatea, and Les Mousquetaires de la Reine, which ran for 
500 nights when produced at Paris, withsome of the earlier 
works of Balfe and other English composers. 





Barnspury.—On Monday evening, the 27th inst., a lecture 
was delivered at the Barnsbury Schools, on behalf of the funds, 
by Mr. Nathaniel Cork. The subject was, “ Music, the Church, 
and the Fire-side.” The lecturer traced the origin of many of 
the psalm tunes found in the various collections now in use. 
Quoting from the Puritan writer, Myles Coverdale, the lecturer 
showed that his work, entitled, “Psalms, or Songs of Sion, 
turned into the language, and set to the tunes of a strange 
land,” contained many of the abominations, in the way of psalm- 
tunes, even now popular in some sections of the Christian 
church. Speaking of Fire-side music, Mr. Cork contended that 
its cultivation would do much to give the English the character 
of a music-loving nation ; that the concert-giving societies now 
so common fostered a love of display rather than devotion to 
the art, and that thus although there are thousands of singing 
classes and choral bodies in and around the metropolis, 
scarcely one singer in a hundred can take an independent part 
in a quartet, or sing a song, without displaying ignorance of the 
first principles of vocalisation. Speaking of the importance of 
the children of the poor being instructed in the rudiments of 
the science, the lecturer observed that— 

“The cultivation of music does more than is generally imagined in 
creating a happy and agreeable tone of mind. Long, long after the words 
of the song have fallen from the lips of the loved one, will its sina 
float over the troubled spirits—involuntarily and almost unperceive 
will calm them like oil upon the waters. Teach the little children of 
the poor man how to sing, and you do more to make bie home happy, 
to soften down his troubles, than by any other mode you can devise, 
He may have, without expense, a continual source of enjoyment. 
Music is God’s gift to man, and, properly used, it may diminish much 
of the moroseness, the dulness, the drunkenness, and the brutality 
which characterise the labouring classes.” 

The illustrations, consisting of old chants, chorales, anthems, 
madrigals, and part-songs, were given In excellent. style by 
Messrs. Belton, Giles, Fluit, Farquharson, Bryne, Hursthouse, 
Volckman, Alexander, and Stevens, Four young gentlemen of 
the Abbey Choir also assisted. 
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LiverPoot.—The concerts given by the very talented Brousil 
Family are honoured with a considerable share of the patronage 
of our townspeople, and deservedly so, for assuredly if there be 
a family in which real musical genius, combined with the ability 
to appreciate more scientific compositions, is concentrated, it is 
in that of the Brousils. On the occasion of their former visit to 
Liverpool we spoke of their entertainment in terms of the 
warmest commendation, and are now glad to remark that their 
performance evinces a perceptible improvement ; their style is 
more finished, more artistic, and there is a nicer blending of the 
instruments than was noticed formerly. The programme of the 
first concert comprised a good selection, and the pieces generally 
were rendered with a taste and precision which, taking into 
account the extreme youth of the performers, were truly re- 
markable. The entertainment commenced with a concerted 
piece, Airs Russes, including a violin solo, beautifully played by 
Mdlle. Bertha Brousil. Ernst’s H/éqie, a lovely composition, 
given by her in charming style, elicited much applause. Beriot’s 
Potpourri Burlesque, in which the whole of the family were 
engaged, and acquitted themselves admirably, was vociferously 
encored. In this piece Mdlle. Bertha executed some passages in 
harmonics, showing an extraordinary command of the violin. 
A solo for the concertina, by Regondi, was given by Mons. 
Adolphe Brousil with an effect but seldom heard from that 
eomparatively insignificant instrument. A great addition has 
been made to the performance of the Brousil family in the 
person of Miss Blanche Cole, a charming and talented little 
creature ten years of age. Her strength of voice, and artistic, 
easy execution, are far beyond her years, and must be heard to 
be properly appreciated. 

GLoucesteR—(From a Correspondent).—The third concert of the 
Gloucester Philharmonic Society took place on Monday, and, like the 
previous concerts, the Corn Exchange was well attended. Mr. R. G. 
Morris presided at the pianoforte, in the place of Mr. T. Goodfellow, 
who was prevented by illness from fulfilling his accustomed duties. 
The principal singer was Miss Clara Frazer, hitherto unknown in 
Gloucester. Although suffering from illness on Monday, her début 
was most successful, and should she again visit the fair city, she may 
anticipate a hearty reception. Her ballad, “ The spell is broken,” 
was warmly applauded, but, under the circumstances, Miss Fraser was 
unable to do justice to the aria, “ Ah, fors’ é lui.” In the second part, 
however, the audience were delighted with the manner in which the 
fair vocalist rendered the once famous, still welcome, “Cherry ripe,” 
and the Scotch ballad, ‘Comin’ through the rye.” An encore was in 
each case unanimously demanded. The other vocal selections were, 
Mr. Macfarren’s glee, “The arrow and the song,” well rendered, and 
“The cottage by the sea,” sung by Mr. Dawes with so much effect that 
the audience were highly pleased. The overtures to La Gazza Ladra 
and Le Pré aux Clercs, were well played by the band, and agreeably 
varied the programme. 

BirKENuEAD—(From a Correspondent)—The Birkenhead 
Amateur Musical Union gave their fourth concert on Wednes- 
day evening, at the Craven Rooms, before a crowded audience. 
Mr. Gunton was the conductor, and Mr. Charles W. Smith 
pianist. The concert was unusually interesting, being the first 
at which the Society has given an entire work. They very 
wisely selected Professor Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, one of 
the most genuine and beautiful works of the English school. 
Although Miss Millar, who sustained the part of the May 
Queen, was suffering from severe hoarseness, the execution of 
the cantata was, in every respect, most creditable. Several pieces 
elicited much applause, particularly the trio, “ Shall a clown,” &c. 
The second part of the concert consisted principally of some of 
the most popular airs from Der Frieschiitz. Miss Armstrong, 
in “ Softly sighs,” was remarkably effective. “Why, good people,” 
elicited a hearty encore. The manner in which Mr. Smith ac- 
companied the singers, particularly in the May Queen, was highly 
creditable to the talented young professor. 

Dunun.—Verdi’s opera of Trovatore (sava the Freeman’s Journal of 
March 6th,) was presented last evening, for the first time this season, 
with Madame Rudersdorff as Leonora. We deem it but just to advert 
to this lady’s personation of the leading part in this opera, and to speak 
of her performance with due commendation, Only a few nights since 


Madame Rudersdorff took the musical public of Dublin -by surprise, 
exciting their delight by her admirable version of the part of Lucrezia 








Borgia, notwithstanding the difficulty she had to contend with because 
of the want of adequate support in the male voices. ‘This state of things 
would have been fatal to an artist of less capacity than Madame 
Rudersdorff, but it only served in her case to confer upon her an indivi- 
duality which will not be soon forgotten by the Dublin public. The 
Leonora last night of Madame Rudersdorff was very little short of the 
perfection of operatic performance. Her solo singing was truiy splendid, 
and her musical genius, sustained itself nobly throughout the entire of 
her arduous part, unsustained, we regret to say, by an efficient tenor. 
The applause she received was pointedly marked, and bestowed with a 
cordiality and earnestness indicative of the intensity of public apprecia- 
tion of the genius and ability of this charming vocalist and able actress, 
Nothing could be more admirable than the vocalism and acting of 
Madame Borchardt as Azucena, and the Conte di Luna of Signor 
Aldighieri showed that this popular actor and vocalist has entirely 
recovered from his recent indisposition. ‘The choruses were effectively 
rendered, and in all the opera went off smoothly and pleasantly. Z/ 
Puritani is announced for repetition this evening. 








MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 
Paris, March 7th. 

Never hardly has Lent been so little kept in this gay city as 
at present. Generally during the weeks that precede Easter, 
there is a dearth of novelty in the dramatic world, and the 
various brilliant saloons of Paris close for awhile their hospitable 
doors against the beaw monde. But this season a new impetus 
seems given. .All goes on actively. New operas are in prepa- 
ration ; new dramas are brought out ; and the various “Concerts 
d’Artistes” have to keep head against the “Concerts d’Ama- 
teurs.” This latter amusement has extended itself even to the 
Tuilleries, where the Empress and a privileged few join in this 
innocent way of passing their time. While waiting the repre- 
sentation at the Grand-Opéra of the Pierre de Médicis of Prince 
Poniatowski, the habitués of this theatre have just had a novelty, 
in the shape of M. Michot, a tenor, who used to sing at the 
Théatre-Lyrique. He débuted at the Grand Opéra in the Fa- 
vorite, in the part of Fernand. He sang remarkably well, espe- 
cially the airs, “ Une ange, une femme inconnue,” and “ Ange si 
pure.” He was most ably seconded by Madame Barbot in the 
réle of Leonora, At the Opéra-Comique, Le Roman d’Elvire— 
Galathée, and Don Gregorio, draw full houses ; and the Théatre- 
Lyrique has no reason to repent of its adhesion to the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, the receipts being anything but mytholo- 
gical. Roger, after performing in the Traviata the part of 
Alfredo (with Mdme. Penco and Graziani as coadjutors) with 
unbounded success, has concluded his engagement at the Italian 
Opera ; he has now left for Antwerp. Tamberlik will soon be 
here to fulfil his engagements at the Italian opera. Meanwhile, 
the rehearsals of J? Crociato of Meyerbeer are going on actively 
under the direction of M. Fontana. M. Merly will have a part 
in this opera. 

At the Théatre-Frangais no new piece has lately been played, 
but with such acting as that of Madlle. Plessy and M. Bressant, 
the attraction of the old ones continues unabated. 

A comedy in five acts, and in verse, written by M. Amedée 


Rolland, has just been bee out at the Odéon. M. Rolland 
belongs to the school of MM. Ponsard, Augier, &c. His verse 


is remarkable for its facility, and the piece itself is full of 
telling speeches, and sound sense. There is not very much plot. 
Theftitieis Un Parvenu, but the title of “ parvenu” can hardly, 
with justice be given to the sensible old man who, however, fills 
the part. The tale runs somewhat thus :—Mercier, a man who 
has made an immense fortune in trade, at length retires on his 
fortune, and determines to spend his days peaceably. He makes 
his home comfortable, though not splendid, and surrounded by 
his wife, his son (a young man of twenty-five), his orpban niece 
and ward, Laure, and his two brothers (who are the real 
parvenus), he thinks to pass his life happily. But this kind of 
quiet little suits his son, whose mind seems made of feeble 
material, and under the influence of a Count de Mosca, a ruined 
nobleman with a few generous impulses still left in him, he is 
inducted into all kinds of dissipation, and at last owes so large a 
sum to a money-lender that he dare not tell his father of it, 
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Laure, who really loves her cousin, is, by the artifices of De 
Mosca, who wishes to marry her himself, induced to break off heT 
marriage with Albert, wiom the father proposes to marry to 
some young lady of noble family. Laure, hearing of Albert’s 
large debts, withdraws her fortune from her guardian’s care, 
om without Albert’s knowledge, pays his debts. Mosca gets 
Albert to intercede for him with his cousin. Laure refuses, and, 
deeply hurt, De Mosca gets up a quarrel with Albert. A duel 
ensues ; neitherare killed. Albert, learning how nobly his cousin 
has behaved, repents his follies. Of course, Laure forgives, 
and a happy marriage is the termination. The title oi the 
piece thus becomes rather vaguely applicable, were it not for 
the sentiments and speeches scattered here and there. As 
to the moral, the piece has none in particular. Some speeches 
were very much applauded, especially these two lines— 


“Oui: l’on est quelque chose avec une fortune, 
Mais on n’est pas quelqu’un.” 


M. Tisserant played the part of Mercier—M. Delay that of 
Laure. The other theatres are “waiting” for their pieces, or 
rather the public are ; they will soon be satisfied. The Compére 
Guillery, at the Ambigu-Comique, you shall soon have an 
account of. The concerts go on with unabated ardour; one 
feels astonished sometimes to think how it is that the rooms 
reed fill. That given by Madame Sainton-Dolby last 

hursday, in the salons de l’Hdtel du Louvre, was very suc- 
cessful, The splendid salon was crowded, and Mad. Sainton 
most warmly received by both her French and English audience. 
The family of our ambassador was there. M. Sainton performed 
some very charming pieces on the violin—Ritter on the piano 
gave equal satisfaction. Jules Lefort sang two songs, a can- 
a and a very pretty French ballad, “ Aimons toujours.” 
The songs Mad. Sainton gave were rather of a grave kind, but 
then it is that suited to her voice, and yet the song that seemed 
to please most of all was a little Scotch ballad, “ Over the sea, 
over the sea,” and I could hear many of the French portion of 
the audience humming the air as they left the concert-room. 
The young prima donna, at St. Petersburgh, Mademoiselle 
Lagrua, has been re-engaged for three years, so says Le Nord, 
at the rate of 100,000 francs for five months. The demolition 
of part of the Thédtre-Frangais is at length decided on ; the 
municipal administration have just made themselves adjudt- 
cataires of the house No, 216 in the Rue St. Honoré, and which 
quite recenly belonged to the Ministére d’Algérie. In April 
this house wiil be pulled down, and then the new alterations 
be made in the heaton. Mr. Chabrol has been charged with 
the works The Théitre-Frangais, which presents at present 
only two fagades, one in a line with the Rue de Richelieu, and 
the other with the little Rue de Montpensier, will now have 
ajthird, looking on the Rue St. Honoré, Upon the spot occupied 
by the house that will be pulled down, a new place is to be built, 
which will bear the name of Place Napoléon. This great central 
building will leave the Rue St. Honoré to join the Rue 
Richelieu, passing by the corner of the street. The enlarge- 
ment of the house will take the actual foyer, and the entrance 
on the Rue Richelieu will only serve for those on foot. 

The sisters Marchisio are expected here at the commencement 
of April, and then the rehearsals of Semiramide, translated into 
French by Méry,willbegin. Twonewcompositions,on dit,are being 
prepared, one at the ThéAtre-Lyrique (by Theodore Semet— 
Gil Blas; they must be quick, however, for as Mad. Carvalho 
goes to London in April, but little time is left) ; and the other 
is at the Opéra-Comique, Chateau Trompetie, by Gevaert. At 
the Vaudeville, Mdlle. Jane Elsler has succeeded Mad. Doche in 
the Penélope. Malle. Dejazet is again playing in a little vaude- 
ville in one act, P’tit fi, p'tit mignon. She fills by turns the 
part of a young Zouave and an old grandmother. 





British Muszum.—Lord Taunton has been elected a Trustee 
of the British Museum in the place of Lord Macaulay. 

Mrs. KxELEy, reappeared, on Thursday evening, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, in the revived drama of the Sergeant's Wife. 





Sr. Pererspurcu.—At the Italian opera, La Traviata has been 
produced, in which a young English lady, the daughter of a 
distinguished composer, sang with great success ; but we did not 
hear Mdlle. Balfe ourselves, and shall not be able to give our 
own opinion of her until- after the revival of Ligoletto, 
which will be restored to the repertory expressly for 
her the day after to-morrow, Sunday. At present, all 
we can say is that the public did not cause Mdlle. Balfe to 
suffer, in La Traviata, from the recollection of that sublime and 
deeply-regretted lady, poor Madame Busio, whose glory and 
most striking triumph were the part of Violetta. It was to be 
feared that the painful remembrance of one so dear might be 
fatal to the daring young artist, who thus took possession of a 
part which is, of itself, difficult to support, and which might 
prove still more formidable by the emotion the audience 
might not be able to resist, and dangerous on account of 
the comparisons which, ever without justice, but swayed 
by their imperfectly soothed regret, they might institute 
to the detriment of the débutante. Nothing of the kind took 
place, however. Mdlle. Balfe was rapturously applauded two 
successive evenings. She was called before the curtain, flowers 
were showered on her—in fact, nothing was wanting to her 
success.—Journal de St. Pétersbourg. 

Pauts.— Less than a year ago, we gave, in these columns, an account 
of the grand musical fétes got up by the Orpheonists of France 
assembled at the Palais de l’Industrie, Paris. At+ present there 
is in preparation a fresh solemnity, which we joyfully announce, 
being convinced of the success of the enterprise, and of the im- 
portance of such a manifestation for musical art; we allude to the 
trip of the Orpheonists to England. Three thousand French singers 
will proceed, about the 15th of next June, to London, and repeat, 
in the Crystal Palace, the pacific demonstration witnessed in Paris. 
These gentlemen are servants of Art, and—whether they appreciate all 
the importance of their mission, or whether they do not—obey the 
mighty agent of civilisation, which is pushing forward and widening 
its sphere of action every day. From all points of France they 
gathered together at Paris; this was the first step. Starting to-day 
from this centre, they will irradiate, in every direction, through Eng- 
land, Germany, and, perhaps, Russia, carrying with them the highest 
civilisation—that civilisation which imposes itself on nations without 
arms or combats—that civilisation which unites men and bids them live! 
Everything is being; prepared for this splendid enterprise. Last 
Thursday, the managers of the Orphéon paper invited to a family 
diuner a large number of the representatives of the Parisian Press, and 
the correspondents of the principal English newspapers. It was, 
indeed, a family dinner, for all who partook of it felt the same desire 
for the success of the enterprise, and the same wish to co-operate in 
effecting it ; several toasts were given, We must especially mention 
the generous words of M. Delaporte, the indefatigable director of the 
Orpheonie Societies, and the speech of the correspondent of the English 
paper, the Globe,* who succeeded in uniting to real simplicity that 
pungent and sterling humour which distinguishes good English 
speakers. M. de la Bédolligre sang some couplets of his own to the 
air of La Vigne, by P. Dupont. ‘The original words of the song ex- 
pressed, as our readers will recollect, but faint sympathy with England. 
They would have been rather badly adapted for the occasion, so M. de 
la Bédollitre merely retained the air, which he really improved by his 
words. It is superfluous to add that M. de la Bédollidre was raptur- 
ously applauded ; the applause was, as it were, but the prelude to the 
cordial reception which awaits our compatriots on the other side of the 
water.— Europe Artiste. 

Tue Hacue.—lIt is not in a few hastily written lines that we can 
convey even a faint idea of the prodigious effect produced yesterday 
evenirg, by one of the most celebrated of contemporary violinists, M. 
Henri Wieniawski. All those who enjoyed the privilege of hearing, 
on various occasions, and always with fresh interest, this celebrated 
artist, during his last tour in Holland, and who had the satisfaction of 
being present at the brilliant solemnity, yesterday evening, will share 
our opinion that M. Wieniawski has, since his last visit, made a degree 
of progress that then appeared impossible. Yet nothing is more true. 
The quality of sound peculiar to M. Wieniawski, a year or two ago, 
assuredly possessed a delicacy, a caressing sweetness, beyond descrip- 
tion; the great artist has improved it, by imparting to it greater 
breadth, and marvellous suavity, without allowing it to lose aught 
of its penetrating quality. We again admired in Herr Wieniawski 


* The well-known “Father Prout.”—Ep. M. W. 
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that wonderful fingering, the dexterity of which is incomparable, 
enabling him to execute immense difficulties with frightful rapidity 
and imperturbable correctness. What we are never tired of admiring 
in this celebrated artist is the fact that, placed in his magic hands, 
we do not think we are listening to a violin, but to some new 
and unknown instruuent, which emits incomparable sounds, by which 
he sways the most exquisite emotions of the soul, by which he causes 
his hearers to experience those ineffable joys which it is hopeless 
attempting to describe. This, in fact, is what constitutes the great 
triumph of M. Wieniawski. There are players who are perfect 
masters of the mechanical difficulties of their instrument, and whom 
it is impossible to accuse of the slightest defect, but who, notwith- 
standing, will never produce the shadow of that enthusiasm which 
Wieniawski excites and augments each successive time. On being 
brought into contact with his totally exceptional and, in the highest 
degree, sympathetic musical organisation, the assembly are subjugated, 
fascinated, and carried away by the profound impressions the artist 
sends thrilling through them. 

M. Wieniawski played three times: a concerto by Viotti, with a 
splendid cadence ; two new pieces of his own composition—a Légende, 
most ravishingly poetical, and a Rondo giocoso, sparkling with wit and 
dash—and, lastly, the celebrated Di tanti palpiti, as he had never been 
heard to play it before, for, in this case, it is not difficult to believe that 
he is continually advane:ng towards a degree of perfection, the bound- 
aries of which he appears not yet to have attained. 

Is it necessary to add that M. Wieniawski was honoured with the 
warmest marks of approbation, and recalled three times after each 

iece P 
. Tae Apotio AND Marsyas at Venice.—On Monday, the 27th 
ultimo, His Excellency the Governor of Venice, accompanied by 
Baron Prato, secretary to the Luogotenenza, visited the I. R. 
Arcade mia di Belli Arti, in order to inspect Raphael’s painting 
of Apollo and Marsyas, on exhibition there side by side with 
the original drawing for it belonging to the Accademia. His 
Excellency spent a considerable time in admiring this master- 

iece, and in comparing the two works. Before leaving his 

xcellency added his signature to Mr. Moore’s collection of 
autographs of conspicuous persons who have visited the picture. 
It is said, in order to pay every possible honour to so a great a 
work of art, and to diminish risk of damage to it, the govern- 
ment at Vienna has forwarded a despatch to Venice, ordaining 
that Mr. Morris Moore’s baggage be exempted from search by 
the Custom-house officials on his leaving the latter city. The 
artists and lovers of art express themselves in the most raptur- 
ous terms upon the obvious authenticity of this, in various 
respects, unique work of Sanzio. 








DON GIOVANNI AT THE ITALIENS. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent). 
Paris, Feb. 26th. 


Tue production of Mozart’s great work, in spite of many 
serious drawbacks, has proved eminently successful, the special 
attraction being Alboni’s Zerlina, The report that M. Roger 
would undertake the part of the hero has turned out a mere 
canard. The suggestion was made to him, I learn, but I cannot 
believe that he ever entertained it seriously for one moment. If 
Mario, with all his captivating graces of person and his thorough 
instincts as a refined gentleman, failed to realise the character, 
what chance could M. Roger have, who has but little of the 
elegant comedian, and would have to sacrifice the music no 
less than his Italian confrére. For the admirable French tenor’s 
sake, for Mozart’s sake, and for the public’s sake, it is as well 
the exhibition did not take place. Signor Badiali, a good artist, 
notwithstanding, is far from being the bean idéal of a Don 
Juan ; but he sings the music correctly and with style, which 
are the most essential considerations, We have to wait a 
long time before another Tamburini arrives; but, in the mean- 
while, let us be content with a singer like Signor Badiali, who 
comes forward only as the representative of Mozart. 

Having found Madame Pencoso charming in Zerlina, I did not 
expect to see her so excellent in Donna Anna. Her conception of 
the part was extremely good. Grandeur and dignity do not con- 
stitute the principal elements in her acting, as in Grisi and 





Titiens ; but her passion was not without force, while her pathos 
was genuine, She sang the music well throughout, and was 
altogether an honourable successor to Madame Frezzolini. 
Madame Cambardi (why not Chambard, her real name ?), who 
has been filling all sorts of parts at the Italiens with more or 
less success, from Leonora in the 7rovatore, down to Elisa in 
La Sonnambula, sustained the part and sang the music of Elvira 
creditably, ’ ‘ 

Ihave said that Alboni’s Zerlina was the special attraction 
of the performance. The readers of the Musical World, 
who cannot have forgotten this great artist in the part, will 
readily credit me. More exquisitely beautiful, pure, musician- 
like singing I never heard. Alboni, who invariably pays such 
respect to Rossini’s music, of which she is one of the few living 
real interpreters, is not disposed to meddle with Mozart. The 
most rabid German could not be more scrupulous. This, after 
all, is a small merit in a legitimate singer like Alboni, 
who is not compelled to have recourse to clap-trap to pro- 
duce effect, and has no one part of her voice better than 
another. Of the two great airs, “ Batti, batti,” and “ Vedrai 
earino,” I will not take upon myself to say which was most ex- 
quisite, which most perfect. “Batti, batti,” made the heart 
beat; but “ Vedrai carino” filled the eyes with tears. I never 
heard anything in singing more delicious than the opening of 
the last air by Alboni. But why should I dwell upon Alboni’s 
Zerlina, when you and your readers know all and all about it ? 
I must add, nevertheless, that her acting, full of life and hearti- 
ness, completely realized the picture Mozart must have had in 
his mind of the impressible peasant girl when he composed the 
duets, “ Giovinette, che fate all’ amore” and “ La ci darem.” 

Signor Gardoni is a favourite with the audiences of the Salle 
Ventadour, and Don Ottavio, to my thinking, is one of his best 
performances. He sings “ I] mio tesoro” with infinite taste, and 
goes through the part gracefully and unobtrusively, as becomes 
the love-sick swain of the old comedy. Signor Zucchini is a 
long way off from Lablache in Leporello, and Signor Angelini not 
quite equal to Signor Tagliafico in the Commendatore. 

The opera has proved an undoubted attraction, when many 
of the old favourites of the popular school could not draw. This 
isa good sign, and speaks well for the growing taste of the 
French public. 








HOW SPOHR LEARNED THE HORN, 
(From the “ Autobiography ”) 

In 1808, there was held at Erfurt the famous Congress, 
during which Napoleon had as guests his friend, the Emperor 
Alexander, and the kings and princes of Germany, his allies. 
All the sight-seers of the neighbourhood flocked to Erfurt to 
view the pomps displayed there. I, also, set out from Gotha, 
with some of my pupils, less with the object of seeing the 
grandees of this earth, than of admiring those ornaments of the 
Théatre-Frangais, Talma, and Mdlle. Mars. The Emperor had 
sent for his tragic actors from Paris, and, every evening, they 
gave one of the classic works of Corneille or Racine. I thought 
that I and my travelling companions should be able to be 
present at one of these performances, but I learned that, unfor- 
tunately, they were intended only for the different sovereigns 
and their suites, and that every one else was excluded. I 
hoped, however, I should still be able to obtain a place in the 
orchestra, by the aid of the musicians, but I was compelled to 
give up this idea, for they were strictly prohibited from intro- 
ducing any person whatever. At length Pit upon the plan of 
replacing, with my pupils, an equal number of musicians, and 
of witnessing the performance, by playing the music between 
the acts. A small present gained the consent of the musicians, 
who knew very well that their substitutes would replace them 
properly. But another difficulty sprang up. The violin and 
alto parts furnished us with only three places, and as we did not 
know how to play any other orchestral instrument, one of us 
would have been compelled to give up the performance, In this 
crisis, I suddenly conceived the idea of trying whether I could 
not, in a day, learn enough of the horn to take the part of 
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second horn. I went off at once to the person whose substitute 
I wished to be, and, borrowing his instrument, set about prac- 
tising. After dinner, my pupils went out for a walk ; I, how- 
ever, resumed my practising, and, despite the pain I felt in my 
lips, 1 could not be easy until I was capable of playing correctly 
the horn-part in the overture—which, it is true, was very easy 
—and the occasional music to be executed in the course of the 
evening. 

Thus prepared, I, with my pupils, joined the other musicians, 
each bearing his instrument under his arm, and we reached our 
places without difficulty. We found the room, in which the 
stage had been erected, brilliantly lighted up, and already filled 
by the numerous suite of the sovereigns, The places reserved 
for Napoleon and his guests were quite close to the orchestra. 
Being such a newly-fledged cornist, I confided the task of con- 
ducting the orchestra to the most capable of my pupils, and 
placed myself under -his guidance. Very shortly after we had 
tuned our instruments, the august personages appeared and the 
overture commenced. The orchestra formed a long line turned 
towards the stage, and the musicians were strictly prohibited 
from looking round at the princely visitors, to gratify their 
curiosity. As I had been informed of this beforehand, I had 
taken with me a little looking-glass, by the help of which 1 was 
enabled to examine at my ease the arbitrators of the destinies 
of Europe, directly the overture was over. I was, however, 
soon so much captivated by theadmirable acting of the tragedians, 
that I abandoned my looking-glass to my pupils, and devoted all 
my attention to the stage. But the pain T felt in my lips in- 
creased each time I had to play between the acts; and, at the 
conclusion of the performance, my lips were so swollen and dis- 
coloured that I could scarcely sup. Even the next day, on my 
return home, my young wife was not a little surprised at be- 
holding me thus with lips like a negro’s ; and I augmented her 
consternation by informing her they were reduced to that state 
in consequence of kissing the pretty girls of Erfurt. She laughed 
heartily at me, however, when she heard the story of how I 
learned the horn, . 


Musicians onty Mustctans.—* It is worth notice,” says the 
Scotsman, “that excellence in poetry, painting, and sculpture, 
and other artistic pursuits, has been found compatible with 
high ability in political performance and the whole range of 
human business. Rubens, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Milton, Dante, Petrarch, Goethe, Hugo, Lamartine, were mixed 
up with the conduct of the world’s affairs, but a mere musician 
was never known to excel in aught beyond the gamut,” 

[Our contemporary perhaps intends “& mere Scotch musi- 
cian ;” otherwise, he is completely in error.—Ep.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








DONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY, 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine. mild, and mellow spirit .. 
THE PRINCE'S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and 188 Do 
delicious spirit .. oe ae «s ee ee oe > : 
DONALD DUNCAN’S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey 208 Do 
of extraordinary quality and age .. oe ee os . 7 
Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or samp'e forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash. 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


15s. per Gallon. 





(THE HIGHLAND ECHO, by W. H. Holmes, for the 


pianoforte, price 8s., is published by Duncan Davison and Co , 244, Regent- 
street, W, where may be obtained W. H. Holmes’s Selections for the drawing- 


room, of Piandforte Works by eminent composers, No. 1, “Inspiration,” by 


Wolff; No. 2, * Gaiety,” by Handel. Price 1s, each. 





ES ETOILES ET LEUR LANGAGE, by Georgiana 
Holmes, an elegant Nocturne, for the pianoforte, price 3s., is published by 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, . 





L4 CHASSE, by L. Guenee, Morceau Caracteristique, for 
the pianoforte, is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, 
Regent-street, W. 


((APRICE BOHEME, by R. Lindley, is published, for 


the pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 











EW GALOP, “The Reindeer Galop,” by Louis Diehl, 

is just published, for the Tara beautifully illustrated in colours, 

price 3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W., where may be 

obtained, price 2s., “ Yet ere I seek a distant shore,” composed by L. Diehl, and 
sung with great success by Mr. Ge rge Perren. 


EW FANTASIA, “ Bella Adorata,” by Jules Brissac 

(on t wu favourite Italian airs), is just published, for the pianoforte, price 

8s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W., where the following com- 

positions for the pianoforte, by Jules Brissac, may be obtained, ‘ Bella Figlia’” 
(Rigoletto), price 2s, 6d., and ‘‘ Quando le sere” (Luisa Miller), price 3s. 


EW SONG, “The Suliote War Song,” by Brinley 

Richards, sung with distinguished success by Mr. Santley, is published, 

price 3:., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, ent-street, W., where the following 

compositions of Mr. Brinley Richards may obtained, ‘‘The blind man and 

summer,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d.; ‘‘The harp of Wales,” sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves; and ‘‘ Ethel,” romance for the pianoforte, price 2s. 


EW SONG, “The Dew-drop and the Rose,” by G. A. 

Osborne, is published, price 2s 6d, by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, 

Regent-street, W., where ‘‘Pauline,”? Nocturne, for the pianoforte, by G. A. 
Osborne, may be obtained, price 8s. 


’ nl 2 
EW SONG, “Sympathy,” by E. Aguilar, poetry by 
Ellis Bell, is just published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison and C., 244, 
Regent-street, W., wh-re “Sunset? Glow,” Reveric, for the pianoforte, by E. 
Aguilar, may be obtained, price 3s. 


EW SONG, “I would I were a butterfly,” by A. 
Schloesser, is just published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison aud Co., 
244, Regent-street, W. 


EW SONG, “Flowers! lovely flowers,” by Charles 

McKorkell, is just published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co., 

244, Regent-street, W., where may be obtained ‘Souvenir de Gluck” (Armide), 3s., 

and “La Joyeuse,” Souvenir des Champs Elysees, 3s., composed for the pianoforte 
by C. McKorkell. ‘ 


EW SONG, “Fare thee well,” by Dr. James Pech, is 
just published, ee 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent- 
street, W., where the following compositions by Dr. James Pech may be ubtained — 
“ Weeds and flowers,” song, for voice and piano, price 2s. 6d. ; ‘‘ The bridal morn,” 
four-part song, for sopran:, alto or contralto, tenor, and bass, sung by the Vocal 
Association, price 2s. in score; aud *‘Iutroduction and fugue,” for the organ, 
price 3s. 


NEW ITALIAN SONG, “Il Sogno,” by Signor G- 
by D 


























Monreal, is just published, for mezzo-soprano or baritone, price 2s. 6d., 

uncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W., where may be obtained 
‘“Ah, possa il ciel arridere,” terzetto, for soprano, tenore, @ baritone, and “La 
Divina melodia,” Nocturne, for the pianoforte, price 3s., composed by Signor 
Monreal. 


EW SONG, “Wert thou mine,” by Frank Mori, om 

osed expressly for, and sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with the greates' 

pate is published, price 2s. 6d., , Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Rez,ent- 
street, W. 


EW SONG, “Leonora,” by Elizabeth Stirling, is pub- 
lished, price 2s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-strect, Ww. 


NEW FOUR-PART SONGS, by G. A. Macfarren, for 

two tenors and two basses. No. 1, ‘The fairies’ even song,” price 2s. 5 
No. 2, ‘‘The world’s festivals,” price 3s.; No. 8, “‘The arrow and t 12 Song, 
price 2s. The above have been sung with re success by Mr. Henry Leslie's 
Choir, Mr. Benedict’s Vocal Association, and the Polyhymnian Choir. —— 
Published by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W., where may be 
obtained the following vocal compositions of Mr. G. A. Macfarren, — Adie 

price 23. 6d., and “The thoughts of youth,” poctry by Longfellow, price 2s. 














° ” 
EW SONG, “The stepping-stones,” by Henry Baker, 
poetry by Charles Mackay, Esq., is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison 
and Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


EW SONGS by Maurice Cobham, “ Awake, little 
N pilgrim,” poetry by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, price 2s. éd., and is 
on the brightest side,” price 2s. 6d. London: Duncan Davison and Co., ~ 
Regent-street, W., where may be obtained “The Glory of Scotland,” favouri 
national airs, for the pianoforte, arranged by Maurice Cobham, price 3s. 
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BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW LIST. 








THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


Complete for the Pianoforte, in cloth. Price 6s, Forming the §20th volume of 
} Boosey and Sons’ series of Operas... 





DUSSEK’S PLUS ULTRA and WOELFFL’S NE PLUS 
ULTRA. 


Edited by J. W. Davison, with Critical and Biographical introductions. In one 
volume. Price 4s. 





CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS, 


Complete in one volume, Edited by J. W. Davison, with Introduction and 
Portrait. Price 8s. 


ROSSINI'S STABAT MATER, 
Complete for Pianoforte. By Henry Smart. Price 3s. 





DE BERIOT’S AIRS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
Complete with all the Variations, Nos. 1 to 7, in one book. Price.1s. 
*,* Pianoforte part (ad, lib.), price 3s, 6d. 





ONE HUNDRED GERMAN WALTZES FOR THE VIOLIN, 
By Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky. Price 1s. 





BRINLEY RICHARDS’ ARRANGEMENT 
Of Balfe’s ‘‘ Riflemen form,” as a March for the Pianoforte, Price 2s. 6d. 


*,* As performed by command of the Queen by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards at Buckingham Palace. 





KUHE'S TWO NEW FANTASIAS 


On ‘‘ Domino Noir” and ‘‘Zampa.”’ Price 3s. each. 





GLUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


ow ready, the Three Principal Songs, with English words. Price 2s, each, 
1. “Oh, Greece, how mourns thy hapless daughter.” 
2. “ Ever linked from early childhood.” 
8. ‘Oh, thou that wert of life the source.’? 
The complete Opera, in English and French. Price 8s, 


E. J. LODERS’ NEW SONG, 
“ADIEU DEAR HOME.” Ballad. Price 2s. 








CAMPANA’S POPULAR SONG, 
‘*THE ORPHAN CHILD” (M’ appar’ sulla tomba). New Edition. Price 2s. 





BALFE’S TWO NEW SONGS, 


“ MAGENTA” and “ THE QUADROON GIRL.” Both beautifully Illustrated 
in Colours. Price 2s. 6d. each, 


REICHARDT’S SONG, 


“THOU ART, O NEAR.” Price 3s. Also, arranged fas a Waltz, by Laurent, 
price 4s, ; and for Pianoforte, by Ascher, price 3s, 


DINORAH. PART I. 


For Voice and Pianoforte, with English ‘and Italian words. Price‘ls. To be 
completed in Eight Monthly Parts. ‘ 


STANDARD OVERTURES, 


For Large and Small Band. The first number of Boose i 
5 . y and Sons new series 
(The Crown Diamonds) will be ready by ay Price 5s. and 8s, To be continued 
every month. 





SCHLOESSER’S THREE GRAND DUETS, 


On “Martha,” “La ,Traviata,” and ‘‘Dinorah.” Price 5s, each. Published 
this day. 


London: Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, 








DANCE MUSIC BY FREDERIC PERRY. 


The St. Andrew’s Quadrille, dedicated to Miss Baron. 
The Wardour Mazurka Lord Arundell 
The Vancouver Quadrille 
The Valentia Polka 

The Augusta Mazurka 
The Avondale Schottische 
The Helena Polkas 

T e Pauline Valses 

The Castelion Polka 

The Cotham Polka 


Miss Barron .. oo 

The Misses Northey.. 

The Misses Warner .. 

Miss Fanny Hutchinson 

Miss Mary Lorymer 

The Promenade —— i — oe ee 

The Salopian Quadrilles a iss Brown. .. iat «e 
" Niteon, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 


Bro ropococotorocotom ec ® 
eccoococcaccoo™ 





URLINE.—The following are the favourite pieces in 

WALLACBE’S new and successful Opera, LURLINE ;—‘“ Under a spreading 

coral,” ‘Take tiiis cup of sparkling wine,” ‘ Flow on, oh, silver Rhine,” “When 

the night winds,” “Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer,” sung by Miss Pyne; “ Gentle 

troubadour,” sung by Miss Pilling ; ‘‘ Our barque in moonlight beaming,” “ Sweet 

form that on my dreamy gaze,” *‘ The chimes of home,” sung by Mr. Harrison ; 
« A Father's love,” ‘Love, transieut passion,” sung by Mr. Sautley. 

Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


URLINE.—WALLACE’'S NEW GRAND OPERA 
4 for the Pianoforte, a+ Solos and Duets, by W. H. Calcott ; also Fantasias and 
Rondos from ‘‘ Lurline” by Wallace, Favarger, Osborne, and other eminent 


composers. Valses and Quadrilles from “‘ Lurline.’ 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


8 
SIX ROMANCES ANGLAISES, Op. 27... oe oo oe oo 6 
LA CAPRICIEUSE, Grand Valse, Op. 31 .. ee os oe oe 3 
LA DANSE DES SORCIERES, Op. 33... oo ee eo es ; 
8 
3 








GALOP, Composé pour le Roi de Prusse, Op. 34 .. ee Pe ee 
LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. ~- « 
LE CUORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (Dediée 3 Edouard Roeckel) ., 


VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Eight Ballads by Adolfo Ferrari, 
rice 23. each :— 
1. ‘*SWEET DAYS OF YOUTH.” 
. ‘LONG YEARS OF CARE.” 
. ‘“WHEN MID THE FESTIVE SCENES WE MEET.” 
. or NOT BY HEEDLESS WORD THE SPELL,” for contralto or 
arytone. 
. “SWEET HOPE.” ' 
“REMEMBRANCE,” 
. “GRATITUDE.” 
“TI LOVE THE OAK,” for contralto or barytone, 
London: Dungan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street, W., 
Where may be obtained 
Two Chamber Trios for soy . r and contralto: ‘Come, sisters, 
let us danceand sing,” 2s, 6d. ‘Come, fairies, come, the stars shine bright,” 2s. 6d. 
Three Italian Songs: ‘‘Vieni, Vieni,” serenade, 2a.; ‘‘L’ onda che mormora, 
romance, 2s, 6d. ; ‘‘ Ah, se piacer mi vuoi,” romance, 2s, 

‘These ballads are beautiful compositions, thoroughly English in their style and 
character. The words, always selected with literary taste, are set to music with 
the utmost attention, not only to sentiment and expression, but to all the niceties 
of accent and of prosody.” 

“‘ The two trios, which are for female voices, and calculated for the accomplished 
lady-singers who are now found in every social circle, are among the most attractive 
drawing-room music that we have heard for along time.”—Spectator. 

“ Signor Ferrari’s ‘‘ Eight Ballads” are, without exception, charming. They are 
purely vocal, and they have this precious quality—that the melody, in every 
instance, enables the singer to give the clearest 1nd most expressive utterance to 
every word and syllable of the poetry. Where all are so good we find it difficult 
to pick out any of them for special notice; we may say, however, that the 
greatest impression on us has been made by ‘‘Sweet days of youth,” with its rich 
accompaniment ; by ‘‘Swe:t hope,” with its graceful and expressive simplicity ; 
and by “‘Long years of care,” with its great tenderness, 

“The two chamber trios are both on fairy subjects, and are charmingly light 
anddelicate. They are for female voices; and gracefully warbled by three sweet- 
voiced damsels, are truly fairy music. Of the Italian Songs it is sufficient to say, 
that “Vieni, Vieni,” a serenade, with elegant verses, by the accomplished 
Signor Maggioni, possesses all the features which we have attempted to describe 
as characterising Ferrari’s music.”—Jllustrated News. 


“MHOU ART 8O NEAR AND YET SO FAR,.”— 
Reverie, for the pianoforte, on the above popular Song, by R. Andrews, 
is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 
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